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ITALIAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA 


I. LIBYA 
APART from the Dodecanese Islands in the Aegean Sea and recently 
occupied Albania, Italian possessions lie wholly in Africa; they consist 
of Libya and Italian East Africa, which comprises Eritrea, Abyssinia, 
and Italian Somaliland. The total area of Italian African territory is 
approximately 1,346,000 square miles, with an estimated population 
of 13,000,000. The following figures show the approximate areas and 
populations for Libya and Italian East Africa. 
Area and Population of Italian Africa 
Area Population 
Sq. miles {latest estimates) 
Libya 680,000 888,400 
Italian provinces 214,000 
Libyan Sahara 466,000 
Italian East Africa 666,000 12,100,000 
Eritrea 90,000 1,500,000 
Ethiopia 305,000 9,450,000 
Italian Somaliland 271,000 1,150,000 
LIBYA 

Of the total population in Libya, amounting to 888,400 at the end of 
1938, 89,098 were Italians, 6,078 other Europeans, and 793,225 natives, 
of whom 763,179 were Moslems and 30,046 were Jews. 

Prior to the conquest of Abyssinia, Libya, taken from Turkey in 
1911, was Italy’s chief possession in Africa, and in recent years the 
colonization and development of Libya has made vast strides, in spite of 
topographic difficulties. In the main Libya is a desert territory, and in 
the south has ill-defined frontiers; it can be roughly divided into three 
physical areas, the Mediterranean, the sub-desert, and the desert. The 
Mediterranean area covers some 17,230 sq. miles, and is to a large extent 
capable of cultivation; it includes along the coast oases among ‘the most 
fertile in North Africa, the steppe district, the dunes, and the Jebel 
Nefusa districts, which in eastern Libya sweep gradually to the coast 
by fertile hills. Behind these fertile and semi-fertile areas lies the sub- 
desert producing alfa (esparto grass), and then in the south-east the vast 
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Libyan desert, and in the south-west the Fezzan area. In these desert 
and semi-desert areas there are rare oases among which, in a line west 
to east in the more northerly direction, are Ghadames, Jofra, and 
Giarabub, and farther south Ghat, Murzuq, and Kufra. 

Apart from these widely scattered oases in the interior the principal 
zone of settlement is the narrow coastal belt, which falls naturally into 
three well marked divisions, Tripoli, Syrtica, bordering on the gulf of 
Syrtes (Sidra), and Cyrenaica, adjoining the Egyptian frontier. It is 
in the narrow cultivable zones of hills and coastal plain that in the west 
are centred on Tripoli, and in the east stretch between Benghasi and 
Derna in Cyrenaica that Italy has in recent years made such remarkable 
strides in mass Italian peasant colonization. It was in 1938 that the 
first mass immigration of peasants on a large scale took place, although 
systematic settlement of Italian colonists had begun several years 
before. The first mass contingent of 18,000 left Italy in October, 
1938; an absorption of half a million immigrants is thought to be 
possible.t. Immigration is highly organized; before the arrival o! 
immigrants new villages are built on the most modern lines of town 
planning, homes are furnished and equipped on what might be termed 
mass production methods, land for cultivation is designated, and water 
supplies are ensured. Each village is a community centre of its own with 
churches, Fascist headquarters, schools, post offices, shops, etc. In the 
Tripolitan colonies every effort has been made to reconquer the coastal 
waste land and the plain south and east of the Tripolitan Jebel Nefusa, 
which stretches in a curve from Nalut on the Tunisian frontier down to 
the Mediterranean at Homs. In the semi-desert areas trees have been 
planted, also special kinds of grass to bind the sand, and wells have been 
sunk. In the Cyrenaican colonies, where there are areas of fertile soil 
in the Jebel or hill districts, wheat, vegetables, and vines are cultivated. 
There are no streams or rivers in Libya, and the cultivable capacity of 
the coastal plains of Tripolitania, where there is practically no rainfall, 
is dependent on sub-soil water and the sinking of artesian wells, and on 
irrigation schemes. In Eastern Tripolitania a series of great artesian 
wells has been sunk, and concrete channels built to carry the water to 
large areas of irrigated land, while smaller wells have been sunk for the 
provision of drinking water. In the Jebel or hill district of Cyrenaica, 
where boring is impossible owing to rock formation, water must be 
carried by the new iron viaduct; otherwise lorries transport water 
between Derna and Benghazi. 

Another innovation in Libya has been the granting of Italian 
nationality to all Arabs in the four coastal provinces if they so desire. 
The acquisition of Italian nationality in theory puts the Libyan Arab 
on the same level of citizenship as the Italian. Only natives of the 
military territories of the interior, forming a very small proportion of 
the total native population, are excluded from the right to Italian 
nationality. In addition to the villages established for Italian colonists 
several villages have been specially built for native tarming. 

The western boundaries of Libya extend from the frontier on the 
Mediterranean at Ras Agedir in a curve from west of Ghadames and the 
oases of Ghat. The southern frontier with French West and Equatorial 


1 See G. L. Steer’s A Date in the Desert. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1939, 
p. 153. 
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Africa runs along a line passing south of Tummo through the northerly 
districts of Mt. Tibesti and terminating at the frontier with Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan at a point on longitude 24° east. The eastern frontier 
with Egypt is practically a straight line through the Libyan desert and 
the narrow area of coastal plain. The oases of Giarabub on the eastern 
border of Cyrenaica was ceded by Egypt to Italy in 1926, but on the 
other hand the frontier district of Sollum on the coast was rectified in 
favour of Egypt. 

By a decree of January 9, 1939, the four provinces of Libya, i.e. 
Tripoli, Misurata, Benghasi, and Derna, were incorporated as part of 
the national territory of Italy. The territory under military administra- 
tion in the south is administered from its capital at Hon in the Jofra 
oasis, and is not affected by this decree. 

Libya in the event of war is faced with the problem of two major land 
fronts as well as coast defence; also the necessity for a covering force in 
the south. On the Tripolitan side defence, in peace time, was assured by 
groups of artillery fortresses and provision for anti-aircraft guns by 
platforms erected in the sand. 

The fortresses of Tripolitania are situated in the Jebel Nefusa from 
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Nalut on the west to Giado and Jefren, and along the coast at Zuara, 
and Sidi Bilal, near Tripoli. These two lines are connected by a line of 
artillery defence running from Sidi Bilal, and passing a fortress at E] 
Azizia, to the fortress at Jefren, with another line of defence running 
from E] Azizia to Garian, backed by a frontier line running south from 
Tripoli through the principal air base of Castel Benito.* 

Communications are well assured by motor roads. «The new coastal 
road stretching from the Tunisian frontier to the Egyptian frontier, a 
distance of 1,140 miles, is one of Italy’s real achievements in the develop- 
ment of Libya. From the most westerly inland fortress at Nalut there 
is an excellent inland road running along the western end of the Jebel 
Nefusa, providing connexions with Giado and Jefren, and connecting 
on the one hand with the coast road by a branch to Zuara, and on the 
other by a direct road passing through El Azizia to Sidi Bilal. In 
addition there is a road connecting Giado, Jefren and Garian, and a loop 
road which runs inland from Sidi Bilal through the important air base 
of Castel Benito, and finally reaches the coast road at Homs. There is 
good road communication between Tripoli and the Ghadames 
oasis and between Tripoli and Hon in the Jofra oasis. As the military 
formations in Libya are highly motorized the existence of adequate 
road communications renders them extremely mobile. 

On the eastern side, where the frontiers are with Egypt and the Sudan, 
the position is entirely different. With the exception of the coastal 
oases and the Kufra oases almost the whole of this area is waterless 
desert, and fortifications are restricted mainly to the coastal areas, the 
principal fortifications being at Derna, Tobruk, and Capuzzo some 
40 miles from Bardia. In the desert area facing the Egyptian frontier 
there are fortifications at Giarabub, 200 miles south from the coast, and 
certain small well-guarded customs posts. First class road communica- 
tions are limited to the coastal area, where the main coastal road serves 
all the maritime bases from Benghazi to the Egyptian frontier near 
Sollum, and has limited connexions with the roads running farther 
inland via the slopes behind the coast. 

Apart from these communications the roads inland are either second 
class, or in the nature of caravan tracks extending through the desert 
to Giarabub near the frontier, facing the oases of Siwa; to the Kufra 
oases at Taheida, and still farther south to the frontier with Equatorial 
Africa. Owing to this lack of first class communications inland, lack of 
water, and, incidentally, climatic conditions, any military operations on 
an extensive scale against Egypt would appear to be limited to the 
frontier regions in the narrow coastal belt. 

Since the French Armistice with Italy military formations in Tri- 
politania maintained with a view to the possibility of war on the 
Tunisian frontier are no longer so important. The extent of rapid 
movement of troops from Tripolitania to Cyrenaica is dependent on 
adequate transport facilities from west to east. The only main road 
between the two areas of defence appears to be the main coast road. 
Railway communications in Libya are not extensive and are limited to 
the coastal areas; they run from Tripoli to Zuara 68 miles, Tripoli to 
Garian 61 miles, Tripoli to Taguira 13 miles, Benghasi to Barce 66 miles, 
and Benghasi to Soluch 34 miles. 

1 See a map in G. L, Steer’s A Date in the Desert. 
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Italy has several excellent harbours on the Libyan coast, and has 
established naval bases at Tripoli, Benghasi and Tobruk, the principal 
naval base; all are connected by the new coast road. From Tripoli to 
Syracuse the distance is about 300 miles; the British naval base at Malta 
lies between at a distance of some 200 miles. Chief air bases in Libya 
are at Tripoli, Hon, Benghasi, Derna, Castel Benito, and El] Gubbi near 
Tobruk. 

The extent of the military forces at present in Libya is not known. 
They consist normally of three complete army corps, two white and one 
native, but the large number of military workers who have been engaged 
in fortifications and road making are reservists under military dis- 
cipline, and even in peace time these, together with peasant immigrants, 
form a potential addition to the armed forces. Including military 
workers and native irregulars it is estimated that the total of fighting 
men in 1939 was roughly 120,000; this number has no doubt been 
recently reinforced.* 

The area from which extensive attacks on Egypt can be made appears 
to be limited to the coastal area adjoining the Egyptian frontier, but 
any massing of troops on the coastal road is vulnerable to naval action. 
The distance from Alexandria to the naval base at Tobruk is about 
360 miles. The only alternative, attack by the desert route from 
Giarabub in the direction of Siwa, presents considerable difficulty, and 
it seems unlikely that any attack here by mass military forces can be 
attempted. 

One of the aims of planned colonization and the emigration of 
agricultural workers from Italy has been to attain for the immigrant 
population in Libya some degree of self-sufficiency in food supplies. 
[t seems doubtful how far this has been accomplished. In 1938 exports 
from Libya were valued at 108,962,000 lire, 97,116,000 lire going to 
Italy, imports at 882,058,000 lire, 786,456,000 lire coming from Italy. 
The adverse balance of trade with the mother country was therefore 
very considerable. In the year 1936, of the total imports valued at 
622,975,000 lire, some 27 per cent consisted of food supplies, although 
the resources of Libya are almost wholly agricultural. She has no 
mineral resources and no important industries. For raw materials, 
including coal and mineral oils, and for semi-manufactured and 
manufactured goods she is almost wholly dependent on supplies 
imported from Italy. The security of communications between 
Italian and Libyan ports must therefore be a vital necessity to Italy 
for the maintenance of warfare over any long period. om. '?. B. 


(To be concluded by a similar article on Italian East Africa in a future 
Issue.) 


1 See G. L. Steer, op. cit., p. 180. 

* Speaking in the House of Commons on Feb. 27, 1939, on the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement, Mr. R. A. Butler said that the peace time strength of Italian 
troops in Libya was estimated at 30,000 to 32,000 men. He had already announced 
the recent decision of the Italian Government to increase this number by about 
30,000 men. 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH OF JULY 11 ON THE 
SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


IN the House of Lords on July 11 the Foreign Secretary made a state- 
ment on the situation in Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine, in which he 
began by emphasizing that the Government had never pressed the 
Egyptian Government to declare war on Italy. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that British forces in Egypt would conduct operations against 
Italy from Egyptian territory, and Great Britain intended to fulfil her 
obligations to defend Egypt. The Egyptian people as a whole fully 
understood that their interests were indissolubly linked with those of 
Britain, and viewed with extreme detestation the possibility of Italian 
encroachment on Egyptian or Sudanese soil. 

There had been a certain delay in the departure of the Italian 
Minister and his staff, and they and other enemy agents had been 
insinuating that if Egypt would ignore her treaty obligations she might 
avoid the worst consequences of Italian aggression. In those circum- 
stances many representative Egyptians held that the interests of the 
Egyptian people demanded a stronger Government in order to demon- 
strate Egypt’s determination to carry out the Treaty of Alliance to 
the full. Speeches in Parliament also showed that public opinion was 
ready for a stronger lead in giving effect to all measures of defence. 

The British Government felt entitled to intimate that this was also 
their view, “‘since the defence of Egypt devolves primarily upon us and 
we have very definite obligations under the Treaty’. The King of 
Egypt shouldered his responsibilities, and invited Hassan Pasha 
Sabry to form a Government. The British Government would have 
been happy if it had been possible for the Wafd Party to be associated 
with it, but their relations with the new Egyptian Government were 
completely satisfactory. 

After recalling the arrangements made for demilitarizing the French 
warships in Alexandria, he said that in Palestine the situation was 
quiet, and general satisfaction had been evoked in Arab circles by the 
decision that military courts would in future not have power to inflict 
the death sentence, and that offences committed during the distur- 
bances of the past three years would be tried by the ordinary civil 
courts. A large number of Arabs had been released from internment. 

Pro-British feeling had been strengthened by Italy’s entry into the 
war. The illicit Jewish broadcasting station had ciosed down, after 
exhorting all Jews to assist the Allies, and the Jewish community was 
co-operating fully in all matters of defence. The co-operation of Arabs 
was equally whole-hearted. 

As for Turkey, Britain remained bound to that country by the closest 
ties. The Government fully appreciated the circumstances which led 
to her decision to maintain the position of non-belligerency, and the 
Turkish Government throughout had acted in close contact with 
Great Britain. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S BROADCAST OF JULY 14 


IN a broadcast address on July 14 Mr. Churchill described the action 
which had been found necessary to prevent the French Navy from 
falling into German hands, a transference which “would have en- 
dangered the security both of Great Britain and of the United States’, 
and he expressed his firm hope of the resurrection of France. He also 
dealt with the possibilities of an invasion of Great Britain, described 
the effective measures taken for home defence, and expressed the 
determination “‘to defend every village, every town, and every city. 
The vast mass of London itself, fought street by street, could easily 
devour an entire hostile army, and we would rather see London laid 
in ruins and ashes than that it should be tamely and abjectly enslaved’. 
He trusted that in 1942 the war would take a different form from the 
defensive in which it had hitherto been bound. 

On the first point Mr. Churchill said the principal task of putting 
capital French ships out of action for the duration of the war was now 
completed. The unfinished battleship Jean Bart still rested in a 
Moroccan harbour, and there were French ships at Toulon and in 
French ports all over the world, but these were not sufficient to derange 
the predominance of British naval power. So long as no attempt was 
made to return these ships to German or Italian-controlled ports they 
would not be molested in any way. He believed that some of his 
hearers would live to see a liberated France once again stand forward 
as the champion of the freedom and the rights of man. 

“In the meantime’’, he said, ‘“‘we shall not waste our breath or 
cumber our thought with reproaches. When you have a friend and 
comrade at whose side you have faced tremendous struggles, and your 
friend is smitten down by a stunning blow, it may be necessary to 
make sure that the weapon that has fallen from his hands shall not be 
added to the resources of your common enemy. But you need not bear 
malice because of your friend’s cries of delirium and gestures of agony. 
You must not add to his pain. You must work for his recovery. The 
association of interests remains. So long as our cause remains, duty 
inescapable remains. So long as our pathway to victory is not impeded 
we are ready to discharge such offices of good will towards the French 
Government as may be possible, and to foster the trade and help the 
administration of those parts of the great French Empire which are 
now cut off from captive France, but which maintain their freedom.”’ 

Great Britain now stood alone in the breach: ‘Bearing ourselves 
humbly before God,”’ he said, ““but conscious that we serve an unfolding 
purpose, we are ready to defend our native land against the invasion 
by which it is threatened. We are fighting by ourselves alone. But we 
are not fighting for ourselves alone. Here in this strong city of refuge, 
which enshrines the title-deeds of human progress, and is of deep 
consequence to Christian civilization; here, girt about by the seas and 
oceans where the Navy reigns, shielded from above by the prowess 
and devotion of our airmen, we await undismayed the impending 
assault.”’ 

Invasion might come that night, or next week, or perhaps, never. 
Onlookers across the Atlantic might have feared for the survival of 
Great Britain, after seeing so many countries destroyed in a few weeks, 
or even in a few days, by the Nazi war machine. But Hitler had not 
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yet been withstood by a nation with a will-power equal to his own. 
These countries had been poisoned by intrigue within before they had 
been struck down. But in England they were in good strength and in 
good heart. Moreover, whatever plan Hitler may have had for destroy- 
ing Great Britain, any such plan made two months ago must have had 
to be entirely revised in order to meet the new position. 

Mr. Churchill then described the elements of strength in British 
defence: the presence at home of a million and a half British troops; 
over a million men of the Local Defence Volunteers, better described 
as the Home Guard; the proved strength of the Royal Air Force and the 
Fighter Command; the Royal Navy, with 1,000 armed ships, capable 
of defending any part of the British Empire; food reserves higher than 
they had ever been; a substantially larger tonnage of merchant shipping 
available than at the beginning of the war. He dwelt on these elements 
of strength to show that the good cause commanded the means of 
survival. He concluded: 

“T stand at the head of a Government representing all parties in 
the State, all creeds, all classes, every recognizable section of opinion. 
We are ranged beneath the Crown of our ancient monarchy. We are 
supported by a free Parliament and a free press. But there is one bond 
which unites us all and sustains us in the public regard—namely, as is 
increasingly becoming known, we are prepared to proceed to all 
extremities, to endure them, and to enforce them. That is our bond of 
union. For this bond we shall keep nothing back and we shall go all 
lengths. 

“Thus only in times like these can nations preserve their freedom; 
thus only can they uphold the cause entrusted to their care. But all 
depends now upon the whole life-strength of the British race in every 
part of the world, and of all our associated peoples and of all our 
well-wishers in every land doing their utmost night and day, giving all, 
daring all, enduring ali, to the utmost, to the end. This is no war of 
chieftains or of princes, of dynasties, or national ambitions. It is a war 
of peoples and of causes. There are vast numbers, not only in this 
Island but in every land, who will render faithful service in this way, 
but whose names will never be known, whose deeds will never be 
recorded. This is the war of the Unknown Warriors. But let all strive 
without failing in faith or in duty, and the dark curse of Hitler will 
be lifted from our age.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT REGARDING THE 
AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


ON July 18 Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament in which 
he said that on June 24 the Japanese Government had asked them to 
stop the transit of war material through Burma to China, and an Agree 
ment had now been reached with them as follows-—‘‘The export of 
arms and ammunition from Hong-kong has been prohibited since 
January 1939, and none of the war materials to which the Japanese 
Government attach importance are, in fact, being exported. The 
Government of Burma have agreed to suspend for a period of 3 months 
the transit to China of arms and ammunition as well as the following 
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articles: petrol, lorries, and railway material. The categories of goods 
prohibited in Burma will be prohibited in Hong-kong.”’ 

He explained that in reaching the Agreement the Government were 
not unmindful of the various obligations accepted by Great Britain, 
including the obligations to the National Government of China and 
to the British territories affected; they were, however, also bound to 
have regard to the world situation, nor could they ignore the dominant 
fact that they were engaged in a life-and-death struggle. 

As for their policy towards the Far Eastern troubles, ‘‘we have 
persistently asserted our desire to see assured to China a free and 
independent future, and we have as frequently expressed our desire 
to improve our relations with Japan. To achieve these objectives two 
things were essential—time and a relief of tension. On the one hand, 
it was clear that the tension was rapidly growing owing to the Japanese 
omplaints about the passage of war material by the Burma route. 
On the other, to agree to the permanent closure of the route would be 
to default from our obligations as a neutral friendly Power to China. 
\Vhat we have therefore made is a temporary arrangement in the hope 
that the time so gained may lead to a solution just and equitable to 
both parties to the dispute, and freely accepted by them both”’. 

They desired, he went on, to see China’s status and integrity pre- 
served, and, as indicated in the Note of Jan. 14, 1939, were ready to 
negotiate with her, after the conclusion of peace, the abolition of 
extraterritorial rights, the rendition of concessions, and the revision 
of treaties on the basis of reciprocity and equality. They wished to see 
Japan attain that state of prosperity which would assure welfare and 
economic security to her people, and towards the attainment of the 
aims of both countries they were ready to offer their collaboration and 
their contribution. But if they were to be attained it must be by a 
process of peace and conciliation, not by war or threat of war. 

Replying to questions as to whether the agreement would secure 
the good-will of Japan towards Great Britain, Mr. Churchill said he 
could give no such assurance, adding ‘‘I think that all that happens to 
us in the Far East is probably likely to be very much influenced by 
what happens over here’. As to whether they had consulted with the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. he said, ‘‘Naturally, we have made sure that 
what we have done has not been done without taking into full con- 
sideration the attitude of the two very important great Powers men- 
tioned”’. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BROADCAST OF JULY 18 


ON July 18 President Roosevelt broadcast an address to the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago. He began by speaking of the conflict 
between his ‘deep personal desire’ for retirement and his conscience. 
No call of Party alone would prevail on him to accept re-election. The 
real decision was not the acceptance of nomination, but rather the 
ultimate willingness to serve if chosen by the United States electorate. 

Swiftly moving foreign events had made necessary swift action at 
home and beyond the seas. Plans for national defence had to be 
expanded and adjusted to meet new forms of warfare. American 
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citizens and their welfare had to be safeguarded in many foreign zones 
of danger. National unity in the United States became a crying essen- 
tial in the face of the developments of unbelievable types of espionage 
and international treachery. 

In carrying out the programme approved by Congress for national 
defence, he had drafted into the national service many men and women 
who had been asked to leave their homes and their business and con- 
tribute their skill and experience to the cause. But they alone were not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the time. Most right-thinking persons 
were agreed that some form of selection by draft was as necessary and 
fair in 1940 as it was in 1917 and 1918. Nearly every American was 
willing to do his share or her share to defend the United States. 

He went on to describe the character of the conflict, which made it 
impossible for any man to stand aside if he were called upon for service. 
“In times like these,’ he said, “‘in times of great tension, of great crises, 
the compass of the world narrows to a single fact—the fact which 
dominates our world is the fact of armed aggression, aimed at the form 
of government, the kind of society that we in the United States have 
chosen and established for ourselves. It is a fact which no one any 
longer doubts, which no one is any longer able to ignore. 

“Tt is not an ordinary war. It is a revolution imposed by force of 
arms which threaten all men everywhere. It is a revolution which 
proposes, not to set men free but to reduce them to slavery in the 
interests of dictatorship, which has already shown the nature and the 
extent of the advantage which it hopes to obtain and which dominates 
the lives of all of us.”’ 

There was nothing new in the principle of the forms of government 
which many nations had been compelled to adopt, through dictatorship 
or invasion. They were a relapse into ancient history. 

“The omnipotent rulers of the greater part of modern Europe’’, he 
said, “have guaranteed efficiency and work on the basis of security. 
But the slaves who built the pyramids for the glory of the dictator 
Pharaohs of Egypt had that kind of security, that kind ofefficiency, that 
kind of corporative State. 

“So did the inhabitants of that world which extended from Britain to 
Persia under the undisputed rule of the pro-consuls sent out from Rome. 
So did the henchmen, the mercenaries and slaves of the feudal system 
which dominated Europe a thousand years ago. So did the people of 
those nations of Europe who seized their kings and their governments 
at the whim of the conquering Napoleon. 

“Whatever its new trappings and new slogans, tyranny is the oldest 
and most discredited rule known to history, and whenever tyranny has 
replaced a more human form of government it has been due more to 
internal causes than external. 

“Democracy can thrive only when it is left to the vote of those whom 
Lincoln called ‘the common people’. Democracy can hold their devo- 
tion only when it adequately respects their dignity by so ordering society 
to assure to the masses of men and women reasonable security and hope 
for themselves and for their children. We in our democracy, and those 
who live in still unconquered democracies, will never willingly descend 
to any form of this so-called security of efficiency which calls for the 
abandonment of other securities more vital to the dignity of man. We 
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must live under the liberties which were first heralded by Magna Carta, 
and placed into operation through the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Bill of Rights.”’ 

For the past seven years the Government of the United States had 
opposed by every peaceful means the spread of dictatorship. If the 
Government were to pass in January, 1941 into untried hands, they 
must hope and pray that they would not substitute appeasement and 
compromise with those who sought to destroy democracy everywhere, 
the United States included. He did not soften the condemnation 
expressed by himself and Mr. Cordell Hull from time to time of acts of 
aggression against peace-loving countries which had scrupulously 
maintained neutrality, nor did he begrudge the material aid given. 
“| have’, he said, “‘pursued these efforts in the face of appeasor Fifth 
Columnists, who charge me with hysteria and war-mongering, ‘but I 
felt it my simple, plain, inescapable duty to arouse my countrymen to 
the danger of new forces let loose on the world... . 

‘We face one of the great choices of history. It is not alone a choice 
of government, government by the people versus dictatorship. It is 
not alone the choice of freedom versus slavery. It is not alone the choice 
between moving forward or falling back. 

“It is all of these rolled into one. It is the continuance of civilization 
as we know it versus the ultimate destruction of all that we have held 
dear; religion against godlessness; the ideal of justice against the practice 
of force; moral decency versus the firing squad; courage to speak out 
and to act versus the false lullaby of appeasement. 

“It has been well said that a selfish and greedy people cannot be free. 
The American people must decide whether these things are worth 
making sacrifices for, of money, of energy, and self. They will not decide 
by listening to mere words, or by reading mere pledges, interpretations, 
and claims. 

‘They will decide on the record, the record as it has been made, the 
record of things as they are. The American people will sustain a repre- 
sentative democracy asking the Divine blessing as they face the future 
with courage and with faith.”’ 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH TO THE REICHSTAG ON 
JULY 19 


ON July 19 Herr Hitler addressed the Reichstag in a speech lasting 
more than an hour and a half. Some of the main points he made are 
summarized below. He began with an account of National Socialist 
policy for the revision of the Versailles Treaty without recourse to 
war, and declared that on Sept. 2 the conflict might still have been 
averted. “It was’’, he said, ‘‘only the Franco-British warmongers who 
desired war, not peace.”’ 

The discovery of the minutes of the Supreme Allied War Council 
in Paris, he declared, showed how the Allies sought to spread the war. 
“On June 14, 1940,’ he said, ‘‘a German soldier found a curious 
document when searching some railway trucks standing in the station 
of La Charité. As the document bore a distinctive inscription, he 
immediately handed it over to his commanding officer. It was then 
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passed on to other quarters, where it was soon realized that we had 
lighted upon an important find . . . They were the secret documents of 
the Allied Supreme War Council, and included the minutes of every 
meeting held by this illustrious body. This time Mr. Churchill will not 
succeed in contesting or lying about the veracity of these documents, 
as he tried to do when documents were discovered in Warsaw. These 
documents bear marginal notes written by Gamelin, Daladier, Wey- 
gand, and others .. . Above all, they show that these stony-hearted 
politicians regarded all the small nations as a means to their end, 
that they had attempted to use Finland in their own interests, that 
they were determined to turn Norway and Sweden into a theatre of 
war, that they planned a conflagration in the Balkans in order to gain 
the assistance of 100 divisions in those countries.”’ 

On Oct. 6, 1939, after the defeat of Poland, he had appealed to the 
world for peace, especially warning France not to enter war, as it 
would be her downfall. But ‘“‘“Mr. Chamberlain spat on me in the eyes 
of the world, and Mr. Duff Cooper and the other political warmongers 
declined even to mention peace or to work for it’’. 

After describing German successes in Norway, he sought to justify 
the invasion of Holland and Belgium. ‘“‘In the Low Countries’’, he said, 
“careful observation which had been made everywhere compelled us 
to realize that an Anglo-French thrust was to be expected at the 
beginning of May, particularly as a result of telephone messages 
between London and Paris which had come to our knowledge. In 
contradiction to the Schlieffen Plan of 1914 I arranged for operations 
to bear mainly on the left wing of the front, though ostensibly retaining 
the principle of the former plan.’”’ The change over was made easier 
because the enemy had concentrated his motorized troops on the 
Belgian frontier. “I attacked on the right flank, and succeeded.” 
The operation included “‘the destruction of the entire B.E.F.”’. 

On relations with Italy he said the Duce had taken up arms of 
his own accord, and Italy’s entry into the war had hastened France's 
recognition of the fact that further resistance would be unavailing. 
Speaking of the Italian action in the air he declared that the anguish 
felt by Italy at the recent death of Marshal Balbo was also Germany's 
anguish. 

On the position with regard to the U.S.S.R. he said that a clear 
definition of Germano-Russian interests had been followed by a new 
basis for the relations between the two countries. 

As a military Power, Germany was stronger than ever before. 
A front stretching from the North Cape to the Spanish frontier had 
been accomplished with slight losses. From the spheres of economic 
interest controlled by the conquered countries Germany and Italy had 
at their disposal 200,000,000 people, among whom they could draw on 
130,000,000 for military man-power, while over 70,000,000 were 
employed in purely economic activities. 

He then launched his peace offensive, coupled with an attack on 
Mr. Churchill. After alleging that Mr. Churchill had ordered the 
bombing of civilians, he said that the German reply, when it came, 
would bring upon the people unending suffering and misery. ‘Of course 
not upon Mr. Churchill,” he added, “for he no doubt will already be in 
Canada.” 
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“Mr. Churchill ought, perhaps, for once to believe me when I 
prophesy that a great empire will be destroyed—an empire which it 
was never my intention to destroy or even to harm. I do however 
realize that this struggle if it continues can end only with the complete 
annihilation of one or the other of the two adversaries. Mr. Churchill 
may believe that this will be Germany. I know it will be Britain. 

‘In this hour I feel it to be my duty before my own conscience to 
appeal once more to reason and common sense to Great Britain as 
much as elsewhere. I consider myself in a position to make this appeal 
since I am not the vanquished seeking favours but the victor speaking 
in the name of reason. I can see no reason why this war must go on. 
| am grieved to think of the sacrifices which it will claim. 

“I should like to avert them also for my own people. I know that 
millions of German men, young and old alike, are burning with a desire 
at last to settle accounts with the enemy, who for the second time has 
declared war upon us for no reason whatever. But I also know that 
at home there are many women and mothers who, ready as they are to 
sacrifice all they have in life, are yet bound to it by their very hearts. 

“Possibly Mr. Churchill will again brush aside this statement of mine 
by saying that it is merely born of fear and doesn’t count in our final 
victory. In that case I shall have relieved my conscience with regard 
to the things to come.” 


GENERAL SMUTS’ ADDRESS OF JULY 21 


GENERAL SMUTS, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
broadcast an address on July 21, to the ‘‘two greatest free peoples in the 


world’’, the United Kingdom and the United States. The views he 
expressed were personal only, based on his experience of peace and 
war, and he said that no official character must be ascribed to them. 
He dealt first with the prospects of victory, and then with the sort of 
peace the Allies desired to establish. 

He said that the spectacular successes of the Germans in Poland, 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium, and the sudden and unexpected 
collapse of France had created an air of invincibility exploited to the 
full by German propaganda, which declared the war to be already won 
and the coup de grace to Great Britain to be awaited. Those who 
accepted this point of view made a profound mistake. An army was 
not defeated by mopping up outlying units separated from the main 
force. The overrunning of the smaller neutral countries was in the 
nature of a military incident. The downfall of France, however, was 
one of the major catastrophes of modern times; but it could be 
accounted for by incredible mistakes of the French High Command, 
the internal fissures of French politics, and weakness of political 
leadership. France deserved their deepest sympathy. 

The British people, on the other hand, had a leadership of “‘un- 
rivalled brilliance and courage’, and a competent military command. 
Britain was the main bastion of Allied defence, and there could be no 
decision for the enemy unless a mortal blow were struck at this heart 
ofthe defence. He referred to the significance of the escape of the B.E.F. 
from Dunkirk, accompanied by the major part of the French Army 
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associated with it. If the German Army and Air Force could not 
succeed in a supreme effort concentrated on so small a point as 
Dunkirk, how could they succeed against Great Britain? ‘Sea power 
and air power combined ’’, he said, “are the real keys of British defence, 
and Dunkirk was a test case... If Dunkirk has any message for us, 
it is the heartening one that Britain will prove to be an impregnable 
fortress.” 

If that attack failed Hitler was lost. If he did not attempt to attack 
he was also lost. For in a war of endurance the time factor must prove 
fatal to Hitler’s plans. His war supplies must dwindle until he could no 
longer hold down the vast populations he had sought to enslave. 

The Hitler vision of the new Europe was a new United States of 
Europe on a Nazi model. He could afford to render the semblance of 
freedom to his victims. A large, closed continental market would be 
established, with Germany as the centre. In the new mechanized 
Europe units would be held together by ‘‘central controls of Nazi 
ideology and Nazi economics, with the mailed fist in the background”. 
Freedom of speech, of thought, of religion, and of the press would be 
effectively suppressed. The new Monroe Doctrine invoked for this 
Europe would be a travesty of the American doctrine. 

If a tired, war-sick Europe, appalled by the spectre of coming 
starvation, accepted this plan as an escape from greater miseries the 
vision which had guided their long, slow advance would perish in utter 
darkness and defeat. 

To the Hitler vision of a Nazi-dominated Europe, they opposed a 
vision of a free Europe, free “in the sense of giving full scope for 
personal and national self-development and _ self-protection, each 
according to his own individual lines’’. 

“But we have also learned’, he concluded, “that discipline and 
organization must go hand-in-hand with freedom. The failure of the 
League of Nations was largely due to the absence of a central control 
which could harmonize the freedom of each with the proper functioning 
of the whole of the human society. We therefore aim at a society of 
nations which will supply this defect and which will possess a central 
organization equipped with the necessary authority and powers to 
supervise the common concerns of mankind. Intercourse between 
nations will be free, and commerce, economics, and finance will be freed 
of all hampering restrictions and obstructions. As between man and 
man there shall be social justice; as between nation and nation there 
shall be the rule of law, the absence of force and violence, and the 
maintenance of peace. In such an international society there will be 
no place for self-appointed leaders and Fiihrers. He who will be master 
shall be servant. Our aim and motto will be:—A nation of free men and 
women. An international society of free nations.” 
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LORD HALIFAX’S BROADCAST OF JULY 22 


ON July 22 Lord Halifax broadcast an address to the country in which 
he said he “would not waste his hearers’ time by dealing with Hitler’s 
distortions of almost every main event since the war began. There was 
in the speech no suggestion that peace must be based on justice, no word 
of recognition that the other nations of Europe had any right to self- 
determination, the principle he had so often invoked for Germans. His 
only appeal was to the base instinct of fear, and his only arguments 
were threats. 

His picture of Europe was one of Germany lording it over the peoples 
whom he had deprived of freedom. ‘‘Our picture’, he said, ‘““drawn once 
again in bold outline by the President of the United States and General 
Smuts, is very different. With them we see Europe a free association of 
independent States. And because of that contrast we remain unmoved 
by threats.” 

In every part of Britain there was only one spirit, a spirit of indomit- 





able resolution. ‘‘We realize’, he went on, “‘that the struggle may cost 
us everything, but just because the things we are defending are worth 
any sacrifice, it is a noble privilege to be the defenders of things so 
precious. We never wanted the war. But we shall not stop fighting till 
freedom, for ourselves and others, is secure.”’ 

He then referred to the way in which Hitler’s appetite had grown 
since he first declared that he was only concerned with the welfare of 
Germany, and said that for him force had become the final rule of the 
destinies of men and of nations. Germany had the force; hence, 
Germany alone must decide how the nations were to live together. Old 
fashioned respect for the pledged word was a sign of weak fibre and 
unworthy of robust master-minds. Bad faith, cruelty, crime became 
right by the fact that it was he, Hitler, who ordained them. “That”, 
said Lord Halifax, ‘‘is the fundamental challenge of anti-Christ, which 
it is our duty as Christians to fight with all our power.’’ He went on: 

“We can be of good heart when we survey the prospect. Hitler may 
plant the swastika where he will, but unless he can sap the strength of 
Britain the foundations of his Empire are built on sand.’ The day 
would come when Hitler’s mad plans for Europe would be shattered by 
the unconquerable passion of man for freedom. 

The people of the United States had not built their new home in 
order to surrender it to this fanatic. ““They have judged his narrow and 
twisted vision’’, he said, ‘“‘they see that his gospel is a gospel of hate, 
that his policy is a policy of brute force, his message to mankind the 
enthralment of the human spirit under ruthless tyranny. We may take 
heart from the certain knowledge that that great people pray for our 
victory over this wicked man and his ways as fervently as any of his 
present victims.” 

He concluded with an exhortation for the consecration of all the 
national effort to ‘‘this crusade for Christianity’, in which Britain and 
the Dominions would “‘stand foursquare against the forces of evil’, 
certain that they would prevail. 








OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


July 9 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft crossed the eastern 
and southern coasts of England and north east of Scotland during 
the night, and bombs were dropped. Buildings were damaged near 
the coast, but very few casualties were reported. During the earl 
morning sporadic raids were made by isolated aircraft, and on one 
south-east town a considerable number of incendiary bombs were 
dropped, but were quickly dealt with. A few casualties were caused 
Attacks were made in several districts during the day, and damag 
was done at a Bristol Channel port. Six people were killed by 4 bombs 
dropped in an area in Wales. Fighter aircraft engaged the raiders 
and altogether 8 enemy aircraft were destroyed and others severel; 
damaged. 

The Ministry announced that in operations on the Continent day- 
light attacks were made on barges on the Dutch canals at 5 different 
points, and many of them sunk or set on fire. Other objectives attacked 
and hit were a supply ship at Aalborg (Denmark) and patrol vessels 
off the coast, and aerodromes at Soissons and Douai. All the machines 
returned safely. Other formations made heavy attacks on the aero- 
dromes at Bergen and Stavanger, setting a munitions dump on fire, 
damaging a bridge and a ship, and hitting aircraft on the ground. 
Strong opposition was encountered, especially at Stavanger, and one 
enemy fighter was shot down. Seven British machines failed to return 
On the night of July 8 Kiel and Wilhelmshaven were again bombed 
and two warships set on fire. Oil refineries at Homburg and the railway 
at Hamm were hit, and aerodromes at Waalhaven, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels. One machine was missing. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of several British ships, 
including the destroyer Whirlwind, and also stated that successful air 
attacks had been made on the ‘‘wharves at Devonport, oil depots in 
Ipswich, Canvey Island, Thames Haven, and Tilbury, explosive works 
in Harwich, and large chemical works at Billingham’. Stavanger had 
been attacked by 12 bombers, which were all brought down, with no 
German losses. 


July 10 

The first Air Ministry communiqué stated that some civilians wer 
killed the previous day when a town in East Anglia was raided, and a 
hail of spent bullets fell on a town in South-East England during an 
air battle in which British fighters eventually drove all the raiders 
off with loss. 

A later communiqué announced that several points in South Wales 
had also been attacked, some people killed, and a chapel and a factor) 
damaged; also a port in the south-west, where fires were caused and 
several people killed. On the Channel coast severe damage was don 
to a well-known residential district, and 4 people were killed, and in 
South-East England 8 screaming bombs fell, but only one did any 
damage. Throughout the day air fights took place in which large forces 
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of enemy machines attacking British shipping were engaged by fighters 
and dispersed. ; 

A communiqué on the operations on the Continent stated that objec- 
tives attacked included the docks at Wilhelmshaven and Bremen, 
soods yards on the Ruhr, oil refineries at Monheim, and aerodromes 
at Borkum, Texel, Schipol, and Waalhaven. All the machines returned 
safely, but 3 were missing after extensive reconnaissances of escort 
and patrol formations over enemy country. 

It was learnt that the Dutch tanker Lucrecia had been sunk by a 
torpedo on July 7, with the loss of 3 lives. 

The German communiqué claimed further U-boat successes, and, in 
‘ir operations, hits on oil depots and on airfields at Pembroke, Swansea, 
Ipswich, Norwich, and Tilbury. During the night enemy ’planes raided 
Holland and North and West Germany, but only did slight damage to 
non-military objectives. 


July i 

The first Air Ministry bulletin stated that during the fighting 
throughout the previous day, when large numbers of enemy bombers, 
protected by fighters, made a series of attacks on British shipping 
off the Kent coast, 14 aircraft were shot down and 23 others so severely 
damaged that they were unlikely to reach home. Two British fighters 
were lost, but the pilot of one was safe. 

The Ministry later stated that attempts during the day by strong 
forces of enemy bombers escorted by fighters to attack shipping were 
met with vigorous resistance, and 12 enemy aircraft were shot down 
and many more damaged. One British fighter was lost. An enemy 
sea-plane was also destroyed in the Channel. A later bulletin reported 
further enemy attacks on towns in the north-east and on the south 
coast, in which some people were killed and several houses damaged. 
Bombs were also dropped in South-West England and on a Midland 
town, but only did damage at the latter place. British fighters and 
gunfire destroyed 9 more of the enemy, making 22 during the day, 
without counting many badly damaged. The British losses were 4 
fighters, the pilots of 2 of which were safe. 

Operations on the Continent included attacks the previous day on 
the aerodromes at St. Omer and Amiens, from which 5 machines failed 
to return, while a sixth was lost on patrol. In a raid on Boulogne at 
dawn 5 German aircraft were believed to have been destroyed and 
others severely damaged. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of more British shipping 
and the success of raids on Pembroke, Swansea, Plymouth, and Port- 
land. It also stated that during an air battle the previous day 35 enemy 
‘planes were shot down, and only 7 German machines were lost. (It was 
authoritatively stated in London that the facts were that 14 German 
machines were destroyed and 23 badly damaged, and that the British 
losses were 2 machines only.) 


July 12 
The Air Ministry announced that raids were made over the eastern 
and south-western coasts during the night, causing some casualties, 
but none of them fatal. Bombs were also dropped during the day by 
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a single raider in a town on the north-east coast of Scotland, killing 
and injuring a number of people. British fighters shot the raider down. 

The Ministry also announced that an attack was made in the morning 
on a convoy off the south-east coast and six of the raiders were brought 
down. In the afternoon 3 other bombers were destroyed, one near a 
Scottish port and 2 off the south-east coast. In all 11 enemy ’planes 
were destroyed, and it was confirmed that the total of the previous 
day was 23. Two British fighters were missing. 

In the operations on the Continent the previous night enemy aero- 
dromes at Waalhaven, Schipol, Texel, and Haamstaade were attacked, 
and at Boulogne a concentration of barges was bombed and seaplanes 
moored in the harbour machine-gunned. Other British raiders attacked 
Ludwigshaven and Cologne munition works, blast furnaces at Siegburg, 
and a factory at Mutterstadt, where a series of explosions took place. 
At Bremen a large fire was started in the docks, and in Southern Ger- 
many many explosions and fires were caused at a large factory near 
Strasburg, 300 miles inside Germany. 

A German communiqué reported many attacks on British ports and 
shipping the previous day, and claimed hits at Plymouth and Lowestoft 
and the starting of fires at Portsmouth and Burton-on-Trent. In the 
Channel a tanker and 4 merchantmen were sunk, and 9 other vessels 
damaged. Jt also claimed that a total of 4,329,213 tons of British 
shipping had been sunk since the war began. (An authoritative state- 
ment issued in London pointed out that this figure was over 4 times 
the total of British losses up to July 1, and that the German losses to 
date totalled 877,000 tons and the Italian 244,000 tons. 


July 13 

An Air Ministry communiqué early in the morning stated that enemy 
aircraft attacked places in the south-west of England and in Wales 
the previous evening and dropped bombs, but little damage was done 
and casualties were believed to be very slight. Raiders were reported 
over the north-east, south-east, and south-west of Scotland during the 
night, and incendiary bombs as well as high explosive bombs dropped. 

The Air Ministry announced later that 12 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed during the day in a number of attempts to raid shipping 
in the Channel. One British fighter was missing. 

In the operations on the Continent the previous night 20 tons of 
bombs were dropped on petrol stores, factories, and docks at Emden, 
and a large explosion was caused at Kiel. Other objectives bombed 
were the Evere aerodrome near Brussels, and, during the day, con- 
centrations of barges on the Bruges-Ostend Canal, and military points 
near Monheim. Kiel was bombed for over an hour, and it was believed 
that much damage was done. 

A German communiqué reported the capture of “‘several merchant 
ships with valuable cargoes’’ and stated that in raids on shipping off 
the English east and south coast a patrol boat and ore merchantman 
were sunk and 5 others severely damaged. Aerodromes and ports were 
bombed and 8 British ‘planes destroyed on the ground at St. Merryn, 
while petrol tanks were attacked at Exeter, docks at Portland, New- 
port, and Dundee, and arms factories at Newcastle and Billingham. 
Five machines were missing. 
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July 14 

lhe Air Ministry communiqué stated that in an air battle over the 
Straits of Dover during the evening 5 enemy bombers and 2 fighters 
were destroyed while unsuccessfully attacking a British convoy, and 
that 1 British fighter was lost. During the night a single raider 
dropped 3 bombs in the south-east, but caused no casualties. 

A communiqué on the operations over Germany reported that attacks 
were made on docks at Hamburg, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, and Emden, 
aircraft factories at Bremen and Deichshausen, oil refineries at Monheim 
and Hamburg, supply factories at Grevenbroich, Gelsenkirchen, and 
Hamburg, and goods yards at Hamm, Osnabriick, and Soest. At a 
munitions works at Leverkusen a large explosion was seen. Fourteen 
aerodromes in Germany and Holland were also attacked, jncluding 
Waalhaven, Norderney, De Rooy, and Bonninghardt. All the British 
machines returned safely, and on their way back shot down an enemy 
fighter. 

During the night Coastal Command machines bombed and blew up 
ammunition dumps at Harlingen, on the Dutch coast, and concentra- 
tions of barges near Bruges, where explosions and fires were seen. 
The naval barracks on Riigen Island and the sea-plane base at Borkum 
were also attacked. One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué claimed direct bomb hits on 4 cargo ships 
in convoy in the Channel, and the destruction of 10 British machines, 
as against one German, in the fighting when the attack on the convoy 
was made. During the night enemy bombers visited North and West 
Germany but hit no military objectives. 


July 15 

German aircraft appeared over a town in the north-east of England, 
and a raid was made on the South coast in which 4 people were killed. 
A few bombs were also dropped on a Welsh town and in an area in 
South-East England, but no one was injured. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night attacks were 
made on an aircraft factory at Bremen, stores at Paderborn and 
Diepholz, cil plants at Gelsenkirchen and Monheim, refineries at 
Hamburg and Bremen, and goods yards at Hamm and Soest. Other 
forces bombed aerodromes, and in the previous 2 nights 22 had been 
attacked. Coastal Command ’planes set several oil storage tanks on 
fire at Ghent. At a number of places oil tanks were hit and many large 
fires were seen, and at Ghent a factory was smashed. Two machines 
failed to return. 

Swedish reports stated that the airport at Kastrup outside Copen- 
hagen was bombed during the night and heavy explosions caused. 

The Admiralty announced that the Submarine Shark must be 
presumed lost. 


July 16 
The Air Ministry reported the dropping of bombs by enemy raiders 
at several places on the north-east coast of Scotland, causing a few 
casualties. A single raider over the north-west of England dropped 
bombs which damaged road and telephonic communication. Three 
enemy machines were destroyed. 
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Operations on the Continent included attacks on oil stores at Hanover, 
a blast furnace at Hamborn, a factory at Dortmund, an aircraft park 
at Paderborn, railway yards at Hamm and Osnabriick, aerodromes at 
Nordeney and De Kooy in Holland, and at Lisieux and Evreux in 
France, the harbour at Willemsoord, and barges near Armentiéres, 
One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of 3 merchantmen 
the previous day as a result of air attacks in the Channel, and reported 
a continuation of raids on aerodromes at Pembroke, Plymouth, St. 
Albans, Bicester, the harbours at Cardiff and Brighton, and on an aero- 
plane factory at Yeovil. British bombers attacked a few places in 
North and West Germany, but caused no damage. 


; July 17 

The Air Ministry communiqué reported that bombs had been dropped 
during the day at a few places in South-East England and near a town 
in Scotland, causing some casualties, very few of which were fatal 
Four houses were wrecked. During the night more bombs were dropped 
in South-East England, and a child killed. 

The Air Ministry also stated that reconnaissance operations had been 
carried out the previous day over a wide area from Scandinavia to the 
Bay of Biscay, but that owing to adverse weather conditions the 
bomber force had not operated during the night. A news bulletin gave 
particulars of the results of the bombing of the Dortmund-Ems canal, 
and stated that the double aqueduct where it crossed the Ems river 
had been so damaged that the canal was empty of water and the barges 
left high and dry. 

The Admiralty announced that the merchant cruiser Van Dyck had 


been lost off the coast of Norway on June 10, with the loss of 7 lives. 
Twenty-nine officers and 132 ratings were prisoners of war. It was 
announced in Dublin that the City of Limerick had been sunk in the 
Atlantic on July 15 by aircraft, with the loss of 2 lives. 


July 18 

The Air Ministry reported enemy activity in the night over the 
south-east and south-west of England and over Wales, with the drop- 
ping of several bombs. Damage was only reported from a few places, 
and there were few casualties. During the morning bombs were 
dropped on the north-east coast of Scotland, and one person was 
killed. Some also fell in South Wales, but no one was seriously injured. 
‘ During the afternoon aircraft also flew over districts in Wales and in 
the south and south-west of England and dropped a few bombs; they 
caused no serious damage, but one person was killed in a south-western 
coastal town. One aeroplane machine-gunned a cottage in the north- 
east of England. 

The German communiqué reported the occupation of Ushant, and 
claimed that raids on Aldershot and other places had been successful, 
fires being started on Tunbridge Wells aerodrome, in industrial works 
at Eastbourne, and in Portland harbour. Shipping was also attacked 
and serious damage done. Enemy ’planes which flew over the Rhine- 
Ruhr territory were either chased away by gun fire or were prevented 
from dropping bombs on their target. isolated bombs dropped at 
random did not cause any personal or material damage. 
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The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Imogen had been lost 
as the result of a collision in dense fog, with the loss of 18 lives. 


July 19 

An Air Ministry Bulletin early in the morning reported a raid over 
places in East Scotland the previous evening in which damage was 
done in 2 towns and a few people killed. A later bulletin stated that 
during the day several actions took place against large forces of enemy 
aircraft off the south-east coast, and 9 enemy machines were shot 
down. The total destroyed round the coasts was 11. Five British 
fighters were missing. In the first action some 70 German raiders 
ittacked a convoy, and in the second over 50 machines attempted to 
raid a south coast harbour. A town in the south-west of Scotland was 
also raided and some buildings wrecked, but the casualties were slight. 
In a south-western area a school was demolished, but there were only 
2 slight casualties. 

The operations against objectives in Germany and elsewhere in- 
cluded attacks on Krupps works, during the night, where an explosion 
was seen, on the aircraft factory at Bremen, the aerodrome and supply 
depot at Paderborn, where 9 fires were started, aerodromes at St. Omer 
in France and at Eschwege, Bomlitz, Diepholz, Wesel, Juist, and near 
Miilhausen, concentrations of barges on the Maas and Waal rivers 
and canals, shipping at Flushing and Boulogne, warehouses at Le 
Havre, a fuel depot at Emden (where a large fire was started), oil 
refineries at Bremen and Hanover, and railways and roads at Hamm, 
Soltau, and near Liibeck. 

From all the operations 4 British machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the steamers King John and Davistan 


had been sunk on July 13 in the region of the West Indies by a German 
raider, believed to be a converted merchant vessel, and flying the 
Swedish flag. 


July 20 

The Air Ministry stated that one raider dropped 3 bombs over a 
coastal town in North-East Scotland, but there were no casualties. One 
bomb was also dropped in South-West and 2 in South-East Scotland, 
with serious damage to some houses in the latter case. Two people 
were injured. In the Channel large formations of raiders attacked a 
convoy and another formation bombed ships in a south coast harbour, 
but secured no hits. They were driven off by gunfire and by fighters, 
and 21 of them brought down. Two British fighters were lost, but the 
pilot of one was saved. 

The air operations over the Continent during the night included an 
attack pressed home on the aircraft works at Bremen, hits on sheds, 
etc. at the sea-plane factories at Wismar and Wenzendorf, and the 
starting of fires at the aerodromes at Eschwege, Hage, near Emden, 
Texel, and Norderney. Other objectives bombed were Harlingen, 
Wilhelmshaven, Gelsenkirchen, Kamen, Essen, Oldenburg, Reckling- 
hausen, and Lunen. British aircraft also bombed Kastrup aerodrome, 
near Copenhagen. 

The German communiqué claimed successful air attacks on power 
stations, harbours, aerodromes, and other military objectives in South 
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England and Scotland; also the sinking of a merchantman in a raid on 
a convoy in the Channel. It also claimed that their fighter aircraft 
had shot down 15 British fighters without any loss to themselves, and 
that altogether 27 enemy ’planes were destroyed during the day against 
only 3 German machines, 


July 21 

The Air Ministry announced that air fights had taken place through- 
out the day, the biggest being when 35 bombers attacked a convoy off 
the south-east coast. They were driven off before they had secured any 
direct hits. Another group attacked ships in a south coast harbour, but 
hit none. Two raiders over the land were brought down. Ina raid ona 
town in north-west England damage was done to houses and some 
people were killed. Heavy ‘“‘screaming’’ bombs were dropped on a town 
in south-west England and 2 people killed. Twelve German machines 
were destroyed during the day. 

The air operations over the Continent included attacks during the 
night on Emden, Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg, and Bremen, and on air- 
craft factories, aerodromes, and oil depots in Central Germany, the 
Ruhr, and in Holland and Belgium. At Vlaardingen the oil tanks were 
set on fire and huge explosions caused. Five bombers failed to return. 
In the day the aerodrome at Flushing and a wireless station near 
Stavanger were bombed. Four fighters were missing as a result of the 
various engagements of the previous day. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Salmon must be con- 
sidered lost, and that the minesweeper Crestfower had been sunk by an 
enemy ’plane, with the loss of 2 lives. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on industrial 


plants near Newcastle and air bases and harbours in south and central 
England. It also claimed that in attacks on convoys a cruiser and 
2 destroyers were hit. British attacks on places in Germany and Holland 
were unsuccessful, and’planes attempting to bomb Wilhelmshaven were 
forced to retire. Total enemy losses the previous day were 22 machines. 
(It was stated in London that the actual British losses were 5 machines.) 


July 22 

An Air Ministry communiqué early in the morning stated that it had 
been ascertained that the total number of enemy aircraft destroyed on 
July 20 was 21, and that 3 had been shot down the next day. A later 
communiqué announced that raids were made in south-east England 
and north-east Scotland. Bombs fell on 3 towns, and a few fires were 
started, but were quickly extinguished. A Dornier was shot down off 
the south coast, and 2, possibly 3, ’planes were brought down over a 
town in the south-west of England. Four enemy machines were 
destroyed and 2 British fighters lost. 

In the operations over the Continent aftacks were made on oil depots 
at Gelsenkirchen and Rotterdam, oil tanks in the Bremen docks, air 
bases at Rheinburg and Lastrup and on Fehmarn Island, aircraft 
factories at Wismar, Bremen, Rotenburg, Kassel, and Géttingen, 
goods-yards at Hamm and Soest, barges on the Weser Canal, and oil 
refineries along the bank of the Ghent-Salzaete Canal. At the last- 
named two large refineries were destroyed. Bombs were also dropped 
on Lannion, Caen, Morlaix, and Querqueville aerodromes in France, 
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and Rotterdam and Hamstade in Holland. Three machines failed to 
return. Off the Danish coast a large German supply ship was success- 
fully bombed. In the operations over North-West Germany French air- 
men took part. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Brazen. The crew 
were all saved. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes, harbours, 
etc., in England, and the sinking of shipping in a convoy. Enemy raids 
on the night of July 20 caused only material damage. 


2. Against Italy 


July 9 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Diredawa, Massawa, and Zula 
port, where hits were obtained on the jetty and stores set on fire. One 
enemy aircraft was destroyed. In iand operations against Libya the 
enemy were prevented from taking stores and water to Fort Capuzzo, 
whose water supply was cut off by British forces which had severed 
the pipeline from Bardia. 

Two raids on Malta on July 7 and 8 respectively were unsuccessful 
is a result of interception by British fighters, and no bombs were 
lropped. One raider was destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that at least 50 enemy armoured 
vehicles had been destroyed during the previous few days on the 
Egypt-Libyan front. Enemy raids over Massawa, Zula, and Diredawa 
killed 2 people but did no material damage. 5 

In East Africa enemy positions in the Wajir zone of Kenya were 
bombed, and in the Turkana zone several British so Idiers were captured. 
A raid by land troops on Kurmuk, in the Sudan, resulted in a radio 
station and a munitions dump being destroyec’. 

The Admiralty announced that British forces in the central Mediter- 
ranean had made contact with an enemy force of 2 battleships, a 
number of 8in. and 6in. gun cruisers, and destroyers, which immediately 
retreated behind a smoke screen. One hit at e ‘treme range was 
obtained by a capital ship with a 15in. shell on am \ ‘talian battleship. 
Fleet Air Arm aircraft also attacked the Italian ships. Simultaneously 
another force based in Gibraltar carried out a swe &P towards the 
Central Mediterranean, and reported that 4 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed and 7 others damaged. 

An Italian communiqué stated that the British fora *S “sought to 
attack naval units that were returning from escorting an I. talian convoy 
toa port in Libya”. The battle raged from 2.30 to 9 p.m., 2nd “numer- 
ous bombing formations in successive waves attacked «@ tmy ships 
with heavy calibre bombs. At the close of the night the Brat, ‘Sh squad- 
ron proceeded in a southerly direction pursued by Italian nawa, | forces”. 


July 10 
A further Admiralty communiqué on the naval engagement of Ja. ly9 
‘tated that it was “a disappointing action’’ because it was not possi ile 
to engage the enemy at close-range before he was able to retire to th 
shelter of his shore defences. One enemy cruiser, however, was hit by’ 
an air torpedo, and there were no casualties in the British ships. “Im 
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another part of the Mediterranean the submarine Parthian sank an 
Italian submarine. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on July 8 their aircraft reported 
the presence of 3 groups of enemy warships between Crete and the 
northern African coast, sailing westward. They kept them under 
effective bombing action throughout the day, and secured direct hits 
on many ships. It was believed that one—probably a battleship—was 
sunk. All the aircraft except one returned safely. The next day the 
Fleet succeeded in encountering the enemy reduced in numbers in the 
Ionian Sea, while strong Italian air formations came into action at 
thesame time. After a brisk exchange of fire the enemy abandoned his 
plan and made off to the south-east. Only one Italian vessel was hit, 
29 men being killed and 69 wounded. The Air Force pursued the 
enemy without respite until sunset, and repeatedly scored direct hits 
with heavy bombs on some units. One Italian destroyer, the Zeffro, 
was sunk, and one submarine failed to return. 

In the Western area aircraft located a British naval formation south 
of the Balearic Islands and “kept it there the whole day, bombing it 
with successful results. Three of our aeroplanes failed to return”. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the continuation of attacks on 
British Moyale, and stated that further south, between there and 
Wajir, the Italians dropped 80 bombs on Buna and also machine- 
gunned it, but there were no casualties. It was also announced that 
there was no truth in the Italian claim to have captured British prisoners 
at Turkana. 

A Cairo communiqué stated that on July 7 an enemy force of some 
300 men, supported by guns and aircraft, occupied the police post of 
Kurmuk on the Sudan-Abyssinian border. Before withdrawing the 


garrison inflicted some 50 casualties on the enemy. 
Three bombers raiding Malta were brought down and a fourth was 
probably destroyed. One civilian was killed. 


July 11 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Sidi Barrani had been raided the 
previous day, but there was little damage done and no casualties 
British aircraft set a petrol dump on fire at Tobruk, and attacked 
Macaaca airfield on July 9 and 10, setting a hangar alight, destroying 
3 aircraft on the ground, and starting several fires, Further fighting 
had been going on at British Moyale, and the Italians raided Buua, 
but did no damage. 

The Italian communiqué declared that ‘‘positive information” had 
been obtained that in the naval action on July 9 near the Balearic 
Islands the Hood had been heavily damaged and set on fire, and the 
Ark Royal “squarely hit on its decks by two large-sized bombs’ 
Moreover, in the action in the Ionian Sea another British battleship 
was squarely hit by two large bombs. Malta was violently bombed th 
previous day, and big fires and explosions on ships were observed. 

The British Admiralty announced that the Fleet Air Arm had sunk 
another Italian destroyer and a hulk of the type used as a store ship 
in a harbour north of Augusta, Sicily. It also issued a categorical 
denial of the Italian claim that the Ark Royal and the Hood had been 
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hit in the actions on July 9. Bombs had dropped near them, but they 
were not hit, and there was no damage or casualties. 

The loss was announced in Rome of the steamer Paganini on June 28 
on her way to Durazzo, with the loss of 220 lives, mostly Italian 
N.C.O.s and men. The Iranian steamer Beme was sunk by an Italian 
submarine off the Palestine coast. 


July 12 

The Aden Command issued a summary of operations to date, stating 
that the enemy had made 3 raids on Aden without doing any military 
damage, 3 on Berbera, one heavy and various minor raids on Jibuti, 
ind minor abortive attacks on Perim and Kamaran. They had lost 
at least 20 machines. British machines had been over enemy territory 
more than 70 times and, with the loss of only one ’plane, had damaged 
aircraft, petrol and munitions stores, hangars, barracks, and transport 
vehicles. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported further heavy attacks on Moyale, 
into which the Italians had fired over 1000 shells, but the damage 
reported was not serious. Wajir was also bombed, one of the raiders 
being brought down and another set on fire. British aircraft attacked 
the enemy positions in the Moyale area and destroyed 2 machine gun 
posts. 

"An Italian communiqué stated that the naval action of July 8 and 9 
had not yet ended, and on July 11 reconnaissance units of the Navy 
sighted an enemy squadron of 2 battleships, one battle-cruiser, and 
smaller units which appeared near Malta and later escorted 5 large 
freighters eastward. Successive waves of Italian bombers took off and 
for some hours pursued and attacked the enemy, hitting a freighter, 


an aircraft carrier, and a destroyer, the last so heavily that she had to 
lower her boats. Fires were observed in the aircraft carrier, and other 
ships went to her assistance. Four fighters which took off from her 
decks were destroyed. Two Italian machines failed to return. 


July 13 

A Cairo communiqué reported continued attacks on Moyale, which 
were repulsed with severe losses. In Libya two enemy columns 
approaching Fort Capuzzo had been again effectively engaged the 
previous day. Malta was raided 3 times, but no damage was done. 

An Italian communiqué declared that the British naval forces, 
“constantly hammered by Italian bombers throughout Thursday”’ 
(July 11) split into 3 groups and proceeded east, and “‘that the whole 
mass of Italian aviation from the bases in South Italy, Libya, and 
the East Mediterranean was unleashed against this retreating fleet and 
bombed it unmercifully”’. At least 2 enemy cruisers and one battleship 
were repeatedly hit by large bombs. Over Malta two enemy fighters 
were shot down. One Italian destroyer was sunk by enemy bombard- 
ment. In East Africa a village near Moyale was occupied and 4 
British ‘planes shot down. Enemy raids on Kismayo, Jijiga, and 
Massawa caused no damage, and 2 enemy ’planes were shot down. 


July 14 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on El Adem, El] Gubbi, and 
Bardia during the weekend, and on shipping at Tobruk. At Assab a fire 
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was started, and at Massawa aerodrome several direct hits were secured 
on hangars. Two machines failed to return. Aden was raided the pre- 
vious day and 2 natives killed. Further raids on Malta were unsuccess- 
ful owing to interception by British fighters. 

Reports from Kenya and Somaliland stated that at Moyale the 
garrison was still holding out, and that in Somaliland the enemy had 
captured a small frontier post at Abdul Ghadir. 

An Italian communiqué stated that “‘after being forced to slow down 
its laborious retreat on Alexandria” the British naval formation was 
again overtaken and was attacked during the whole of the previous day. 
Cruisers and battleships were repeatedly hit, and damaged still further. 
Four enemy ’planes were shot down, and one Italian machine lost. 
Enemy raids on airfields in Cyrenaica did no damage. At Malta 2 enemy 
fighters were shot down without loss to the Italian ’planes, and “‘succes- 
sive waves” of bombers raided the island ‘‘causing vast fires’. The 
communiqué admitted the loss of a submarine, but claimed that a 
British submarine was sunk. 

The British Admiralty announced that the destroyer Escort had been 
sunk by a torpedo in the western Mediterranean, with the loss of 2 lives. 


July 15 

The British Admiralty, in a communiqué on the engagement of 
July 9, stated that the Italian force consisted of 2 battleships, a large 
number of cruisers, some with 8in. guns, and approximately 25 des- 
troyers. This force retired immediately on coming within extreme 
range of the British battleships, and the action developed into a chase. 
One hit was observed on one of the enemy battleships, and Fleet Air 
Arm machines scored a direct hit on a cruiser. The pursuit continued 
till the British forces were in sight of land. They then continued their 
operations in protection of the convoys, which reached their destination 
in safety. Repeated air attacks were made on the British warships, 
but the only casualties were 3 men wounded, and no hits were secured 
by the enemy by bomb or gunfire. 5 Italian machines were shot 
down. The other force, which included H.M.S. Hood and Ark Royal, 
met no enemy warships but was frequently attacked by aircraft, but 
no casualties or damage was caused, and 4 of the Italian planes were 
destroyed and 7 damaged. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that attacks on stores and barracks 
near Assab caused large fires, and that bombs dropped in Tobruk 
harbour did much damage. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that the garrison at Moyale had 
withdrawn during the night according to plan and without incident. 

Haifa was raided, and about 50 bombs dropped, but there were few 
casualties as none fell on the business or residential areas. 


July 16 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Tobruk, where 2 naval 
oil tanks were hit and blown up. At Bardia direct hits were obtained 
on artillery stores, and camps at El Gazala and El Faidia were also 
attacked. One machine failed to return. Diredawa and Assab were 
also raided and direct hits obtained, all the machines returning safely. 
The South African Air Force raided a post south of Moyale with 
success, suffering no casualties itself. 
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\ Nairobi communiqué stated that their troops at Turkana complet ed 
their task of wrecking the enemy post at Namaraputh and then wit h- 
drew. 

fhe Italian communiqué claimed that at Haifa numerous depots 
and refineries and other plants were hit, causing fires visible many miles 
away. During an unsuccessful raid on Tobruk a British machine was 
shot down. In East Africa their troops had occupied a number of 
localities cutting the salient which penetrated Italian Somaliland 
towards Dolo, thus shortening the front by about 185 miles. 


July 17 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Tobruk, causing dense 
clouds of black smoke, and stated that an Italian raid on Sidi Barrani 
did negligible damage and caused no casualties. Eight Italian lorries 
leaving Fort Capuzzo with troops and 3 trying to reach the fort 
from Bardia were destroyed by a British mechanized unit. 

In Eritrea Asmara was bombed, and direct hits obtained on build- 
ings. One machine was lost.owing to an accident. An Italian machine 
raiding Kurmuk, in the Sudan, was destroyed by rifle fire. At Malta 
two R.A.F. fighters engaged a large formation of bombers, bringing 
one down. One British machine was lost, this being the first R.A.F. 
-asualty in 5 weeks’ fighting there. Alexandria was again raided and 
one man killed. A Cairo communiqué stated that on July 15 a patrol 
of the Camel Corps in Somaliland raided an enemy post at Damerabob, 
caused casualties, and destroyed ammunition without suffering any 
loss. 

The Air Ministry in London announced that an Italian submarine 
had been sunk by a sea-plane of the Royal Australian Air Force, the 
crew being rescued by a naval sloop. 

The Italian communiqué reported bombing attacks on Mersa Matruh 
and Sidi Barrani, and claimed that an attack on their position north 
of Fort Capuzzo had been “‘valiantly repulsed, despite the fact that the 
British employed 50 armoured cars protected by smoke screens’. 
In East Africa native troops captured Ghezzan in the region of Kurmuk, 
where “the native population received the Italian troops with enthu- 
siasm”’. One of the Italian submarines had not returned to its base. 


July 18 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another attack on Tobruk harbour and 
El Gubbi aerodrome during the night of July 16-17, starting a large 
fire near the submarine jetty at the former place. In Eritrea a hanger 
at Agordat was destroyed and barracks at Assab set on fire, and at 
Moyale direct hits were obtained on the camp and surrounding build- 
ings, followed by fires andanexplosion. All the machines returned safely. 
In the land operations a raiding party destroyed some guns and a lorry 
of ammunition in the Capuzzo area, and a transport column going to 
the fort was shelled and 11 lorries destroyed. Mersa Matruh and Sidi 
Barrani were raided without effect. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a British raid on Agordat 
airfield had caused no damage and that a British plane was shot down. 
In the Moyale area the British, who were withdrawing, were pursued 
towards Buna by land and air forces, and a strong motorized column 
was machine-gunned. Weapons, munitions and lorries were captured. 
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Gibraltar was raided and 3 people were killed. The damage done was 
slight. 


July 19 

A Nairobi communiqué reported an attack on the aerodrome at 
Neghelli the previous day, where a petrol dump was destroyed and 
several fires started. Direct hits were obtained on aircraft on the 
ground. 

The Admiralty announced that in an engagement that morning 
north-west of Crete between the cruiser Sydvey, accompanied by 
destroyers, and 2 Italian cruisers, the Bartolomeo Colleont was sunk, 
and the other withdrew with the British forces in pursuit. The British 
vessels picked up 545 men of the Colleoni’s crew, despite repeated 
attacks on them by Italian aircraft. There were no British casualties. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported that Buna had been raided 4 times 
on July 17, but that no damage had been done. 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful raid on Gibraltar, and 
stated that an enemy submarine had been sunk in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 


July 20 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that Mersa Matruh had been raided 
during the day and night of July 18-19, and an enemy bomber had 
crashed and caught fire. R.A.F. machines again attacked Tobruk, 
securing direct hits on an oiler and on supply ships, and El Gubbi, 
where 5 large fires were started. Other places bombed were Neghelli 
aerodrome, by the South African Air Force, and Agordat and Macaaca 


aerodromes, at both of which direct hits were obtained on buildings 
and aircraft. All the machines returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the loss of the Bartolomeo Colleoni, 
declaring that the enemy had a “‘large margin of superiority’’, and that 
an Italian air formation afterwards overtook the British force and 
scored several hits on the cruisers, sinking one vessel. 


July 22 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that much damage was done at Tobruk 
and at the aerodrome at El Gubbi during the previous 2 days, fires 
being started and shipping hit. Bardia was also bombed. Sidi Barrani, 
Sollum, Mersa Matruh, and Fuka were raided, but there were no R.A.F. 
casualties. 

In Eritrea, Asmara was raided and hangars hit, and attacks were also 
made on Barentu aerodrome, near Massawa, and on stores at Assab. 

Malta had been raided 4 times the previous day, but there were no 
casualties or damage of any kind. One, probably 2, Italian bombers 
were destroyed. Two more raids were made during the day. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that in addition to the Hood and 
Ark Royal, a battleship of the Warspite class, and the cruisers Gloucester 
and Arethusa had been severely damaged in the naval actions 0! 
July 8-13. In East Africa raids were carried out against Buna and 
Wajir and enemy ’planes and troops bombed and machine-gunned. 
All the machines returned safely. Enemy raids on Asmara caused 
neither damage nor casualties. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
AUSTRALIA 


July 10.—The Minister of the Interior announced that over 30,000 
offers of homes for children from Great Britain had been received. 
These were in addition to the Government’s original offer of 5,000. 

July 11.—The Prime Minister stated that the Government had agreed 
to a request of the U.K. Government that Australia should take charge 
of a number of alien internees for the duration of the war, to help solve 
the problem of their custody. 

July 17.—It was announced that the Army was to be increased to 
300,000 men by the end of March, 1941, instead of 250,000 as stated on 
lune 16. The Home Defence Force would number 210,000 men. 

Regulations were published giving the Director-General of Informa- 
tion power to require any paper to allot space and any broadcasting 
station to give time for the publication of any specified matter. 

July 19.—The Prime Minister offered the Leader of the Opposition 
5 or 6 seats in an enlarged Cabinet, including a new portfolio of Labour. 

July 21.—The Prime Minister, addressing a patriotic rally in Mel- 
bourne, said if they were to accept Hitler’s domination and enslavement 
of Europe there would be derisive laughter of the whole British world. 
The war of propaganda was, he said, the most subtle and most dangerous 
of all wars. Hitler, knowing the dangers of an attack on England, had 
paused to make war on the British people’s nerves and emotions, and 
to pour out subtle whispers. He offered an easy peace, on the condition 
that the British Empire should betray the cause of honesty, freedom, 
and humanity. 

‘Peace’, he declared, ‘‘must come to us, as to all Christian peoples, 


through suffering which will represent the triumph of all that makes life 
worth living . . . If there is hardship and insurrection in Europe because 
of the British blockade it will be Hitler’s responsibility. Let Hitler deal 
with it...” 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 
July 9.—The Duke of Windsor was appointed Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief. 


BELGIUM 

July 9.—The German authorities were reported to have announced 
that Belgian workers could go to Germany to work and would be 
allowed to send two-thirds of their earnings home. As regards military 
prisoners they stated that agricultural and industrial workers had 
already been released when they could prove they had a job to go to. 

Reports from French sources stated that a number of miners from 
Mons and Charleroi had been deported to Poland, and Polish workers 
brought to take their places. 

July 12.—The German authorities announced the arrest of “‘certain 
Belgian personages’, including the chief of the Sureté, who had ordered 
the imprisonment of the most dangerous members of the fifth column 
when the invasion began, and 5 other senior police officials. 

July 17.—It was learnt that the Minister for the Colonies had left 
London for the Congo after discussing with British Ministers the 
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question of using its resources, which had been pledged to the support 
of the Allies’ war effort by the Belgian Government. M. de Vleeschauwer 
was given full powers over the Belgian Congo by the Government. 

July 19.—It was learnt that the German High Command for Belgium 
and Northern France had proscribed all Belgian Members of Parliament 
and intellectuals who had taken refuge in France, including all persons 
“capable of influencing public opinion’. The order also forbad ‘‘the 
former members of the Pierlot Government now abroad”’ to return to 
Belgium. 

The official wireless announced severe penalties for failure to apply 
the black-out and for acts of sabotage against telephone or telegraph 
lines, or for failure to report such acts immediately. 

The food situation was reported to be already grave. 

July 22.—The German military authorities fixed the exchange rates 
at 12.50 Belgian francs to the mark. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


July 13.—It was announced that residents of Georgetown had sent a 
further sum of £10,000 to London towards the cost of warplanes. 


BULGARIA 

July 18.—It was stated in Sofia that Rumanian forces which had 
been withdrawn from the Southern Dobruja during the Bessarabian 
crisis were returning to their positions on the Bulgarian frontier, and 
that they had begun making arrests and requisitioning Bulgarian 
property. 

It was also announced that the Government had instructed the 


Minister in Bucarest to conduct indirect negotiations with the Rumanian 
Government regarding the Dobruja, but that this attempt at getting 
into touch over the question had failed. The Minister to Rumania 
was accordingly protesting in Bucarest against incidents in the area. 


CANADA 


July 9.—The Defence Minister announced the mobilization of a 
Forestry Corps for service oversea. The naval authorities announced 
that the French liner Pasteur (30,000 tons) was at Halifax, and that a 
fishing fleet of 3 schooners, 2 large trawlers (3,000 tons) and a supply 
ship were in an East Canadian port. 

July 12.—Eighteen hundred children arrived at Halifax from Great 
Britain. Other arrivals included M. Géraud (‘‘Pertinax’’) and M. 
Maurois. 

July 18.—The Canadian Mounted Police seized the Dutch steamer 
Prinz Willem II in the Welland Canal following a mutiny on board. 

July 21.—The Department for External Affairs issued a categorical 
denial of a report by the High Commissioner in Martinique that the 
British authorities had stopped supplies for St. Pierre and Miquelon 
islands, and were exerting pressure to gain control of their fishing fleet. 
In actual fact, after the French surrender the difficulties facing the 
islands were brought to the notice of the Canadian Government, and a 
most friendly discussion had been held on July 17th with the Ad- 
ministrator of the islands on the means of dealing with these. There 
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was not the slightest intention of interfering with the status or ad- 
ministration of the islands. 

/uly 22.—Parliament opened, and the Prime Minister, in a statement 
on Hitler’s speech said that the latter’s claim that it was an appeal to 
reason deceived no one. Such a speech called for no reply. It answered 
itself, and the only appropriate comment was that, so far as the future 
of the war was concerned, deception had run its course. 

Against all Hitler’s prophecies there stood one prophecy which never 
failed to come to pass. Sooner or later some retribution would overtake 
the tyrant who defied the laws of God and man. 


CEYLON 
July 17.—A fourth sum of £7,500 was sent to London for the pur- 
chase of fighter aircraft. 


CHANDERNAGORE 

July 14.—The Administrator, addressing the French colony, said 
that all true Frenchmen who were free should continue to fight side 
by side with their friends the British till victory was won. 


CHILE 

July 16.—The police announced the discovery of a plot to over- 
throw the Government and the arrest of 9 members of the Fascist 
\Vanguardia Party. 

Severance of diplomatic relations with Spain. (See Spain.) 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

July 11.—The 7th session of the Central Executive and Central 
Supervisory Committees of the Kuomintang ended after deciding to 
create a Ministry of Economic Warfare to co-operate with a new war- 
time Economic Council. The existing Ministry of Economic Affairs 
was renamed the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

The Committee also gave instructions to carry out policies designed 
to prevent the Japanese from deriving any advantage from their 
military occupation of territory, and to improve the control of the 
currency. 

July 13.—In his closing address at the meeting of the Kuomintang 
Executive Committee Chiang Kai-shek said that the American attitude 
toward Asia was plainly in opposition to any unilateral application of 
force by Japan in order to work her will in the Far East. President 
Roosevelt’s advocacy of Monroe Doctrines for Asia and Europe did not 
mean that the U.S.A. recognized the Japanese claim to an Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine based on Japanese domination of other Far Eastern 
territories. 

July 15.—It was announced that the Government had lodged a 
strong protest with the British Government on learning of the decision 
to suspend transportation of war supplies to China through Burma. 

July 16.—Protest to British Government by Ambassador in London 
about closing of the Burma road. (See Great Britain.) 

July 17. Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement, said that if Great Britain 
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were to try to link the question of the Burma route with that of peace 
between China and Japan it would practically amount to assisting 
Japan to bring China to submission. In doing so Britain would not 
only be forfeiting the friendship of China, she would also be sacrificing 
her own position in the Far East. If by closing the road she hoped to 
shorten the war, ‘‘I am sure, on the contrary’’, he said, “that she will 
lengthen the duration and widen the scope of hostilities. So long as 
China has not attained the object for which she has been fighting . . . 
she will not lay down her arms’’. 

The Foreign Office spokesman, in a formal statement, said the British 
decision was ‘“‘unfriendly and unlawful” and contrary to the principles 
of international law, to treaties between China and Britain, and to 
resolutions of the League of Nations, which described Japan as not a 
belligerent. It concluded, “‘No greater mistake could be made than to 
suppose that, with her sea routes interrupted, China would be com- 
pelled to sue for peace and accept whatever demands are dictated by 
Japan ... We will fight on ... We are confident that we will win, 
whether we are betrayed or not’’. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

July 9.—The Japanese Commandant of Gendarmes sent a letter to 
the Commandant of the U.S. Marines at Shanghai demanding an 
apology for alleged ‘‘mistreatment”’ of 16 Japanese gendarmes who had 
been arrested on July 7 in the American zone of the International 
Settlement. He urged a speedy settlement of the matter, ‘‘or the 
incident is likely to take a grave turn”’. 

Colonel Peck informed the press of the circumstances, pointing out 
that the Japanese charges were baseless, and indicated that no apology 
would be tendered. (On July 7 the C.-in-C. of the Japanese Army in 
China inspected the Shanghai area, and U.S. Marines disarmed 16 
Japanese gendarmes who had entered the American zone of the settle- 
ment in plain clothes. They were released 8 hours later when the Com- 
mandant of the Gendarmerie had apologized for their intrusion.) 

Colonel Peck also stated that on July 7 two Japanese tanks and on 
July 8 125 motor lorries had attempted to enter the U.S. zone, and he 
asked General Miura for an explanation. 

The Japanese Navy seized the British coaster Shengking at Woosung 
on the ground that she was carrying a million rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion from the French Concession in Tientsin to the French Concession 
at Shanghai. (The ship had been cleared by the Japanese at Tientsin.) 

July 10.—The Japanese in Shanghai admitted that the 16 gendarmes 
had violated the defence areas agreement, but claimed that their 
treatment after arrest constituted an insult. The Commander of the 
Japanese naval landing party declared that the ‘‘violence and insult’ 
inflicted by the Americans were ‘‘barbarous acts beyond description’. 

The spokesman of the Japanese Embassy declared that anti-American 
agitation in Hongkew would be kept in hand, but acded that it was 
difficult to prevent outbursts of popular feeling. 

July 11.—The Shengking was released, after discharging her cargo of 
rifles and ammunition. 

July 15.—Announcement of blockade of Chinese ports and notice to 
foreign shipping to leave. (See Japan.) The British authorities in 
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Shanghai were understood to have informed the Japanese that the 
notice as to the blockade was inadequate. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 
July 13.—Chungking official reports claimed that in fighting in the 
Ichang sector between July 6 and 9 the Japanese suffered nearly 9,000 
casualties, including a regimental and 2 battalion commanders killed. 
In Eastern Honan the Chinese re-occupied positions south of Kaifeng, 
inflicting some 5,000 casualties and forcing the surrender of 20,000 
“puppet”’ troops. 


SouTH CHINA 
July 19.—Reports from Foochow stated that the Japanese had 
occupied Hsungwu, in Fukien, after shelling the town, and two other 
ports north of Amoy. 
July 21.—The Japanese attacked Santuao, and landed units on 
Santu island, north east of Foochow. 


COSTA RICA 

July 11.—It was learnt that the German Minister to the 5 
Central American Republics (Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Honduras) had issued a warning to their Governments 
not to engage in any action aimed directly or indirectly against 
Germany at the Pan-American Conference. 

July 14.—It was stated in San Jose that the 5 Central American 
Republics and their neighbour Colombia had agreed, after consultation, 
to reject the German Minister’s advice. 

July 20.—The German Minister withdrew with apologies his letter 
to the Central American Governments about the Havana Conference. 


CUBA 


July 22.—Mr. Hull, addressing the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana, said that the Americas were endangered by the tragic con- 
flagration which was sweeping through the world, and that it would be 
suicidal not to recognize those dangers and not to prepare to meet them 
fully and decisively. The war came as a culmination to a process of 
deterioration in international conduct and morality wherein the forces 
of ruthless conquest had been gathering strength in several parts of the 
world. These forces shrank from no means of attaining their ends in 
their contempt for all moral and ethical values. 

“Our nations’’, he said, ‘‘must not blind themselves into a fatal com- 
placency, as so many nations have done to their mortal sorrow, regard- 
ing the possibility of attack from without or externally directed 
attempts from within to undermine their national strength and subvert 
their cherished social and political institutions.”’ 

He then suggested a plan of cooperation, through: (1) the strengthen- 
ing and expansion of the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee; (2) the creation of facilities for the handling and 
marketing of accumulated surpluses; (3) the development of commodity 
agreements with a view to assuring equitable terms of trade for pro- 
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ducers and consumers; (4) the consideration of methods for improving 
the standard of living. 

After a reminder of the existence of ‘‘a threat to our security arising 
from activities directed from outside our hemisphere’, he urged ‘‘de- 
cisive remedial action’ to maintain the independence and integrity of 
the Americas. Finally, he dealt with the question of the European 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere, saying they had no desire to 
absorb them or include them in spheres of influence. But they could 
not permit them to become the subject of barter in the settlement of 
European differences, or a battle-ground for their adjustment. Any 
effort to modify the existing status of these areas would, therefore, be 
“the profound and immediate concern of all the Americas’. 

It had been suggested that their action should take the form of the 
establishment of collective trusteeship to be exercised in the name of all 
the Republics, and this suggestion the U.S. Government endorsed. 


CYPRUS 

July 15.—The “Cyprus Fighter Plane Fund” sent a first instalment 
of £1,250 to London for fighter aircraft. 

July 17.—A second contribution of £1,250 was forwarded to London. 


DENMARK 

July 19.—It was learnt that the Government had decided to withdraw 
from the League of Nations. 

About 150 Danish Nazis who were arrested on July 2 were sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment. 


EGYPT 

July 9.—A statement was issued at Alexandria announcing that after 
friendly conversations between the British and French naval com- 
manders the latter had agreed to put the warships in the harbour there 
into a condition in which they could not go to sea, to demilitarize them 
by landing certain portions of their armaments and placing them in 
charge of the French authorities on shore, and to reduce the crews so 
as to leave only enough men for care and maintenance. The crews were 
to go to Syria, and later to France, as decided by the French authorities. 

The British Government guaranteed to provide for the maintenance 
of the men remaining in charge of the ships and to ensure their return 
to France after the war. 

July 11.—Several hundred sailors of the French Fleet sailed for 
Syria. 

Lord Halifax’s statement regarding the relations with Egypt. (See 
Special Summary.) 

July 13.—The captured Italian ship Rodi arrived in Alexandria 
flying the British flag. 

July 17.—An Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was signed in Cairo for the 
abolition of the Caisse de la Dette Publique, and providing that Egypt 
alone would control the funding of the debt outstanding under loans 
raised during the régime of Ismail Pasha. 

The Minister of War stated in Parliament that the Government had 
reached agreement on the necessity of the Egyptian army retaining all 
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the arms, ammunition, and equipment in its possession, including what 
was on loan (from Great Britain). The Army would continue, he said, 
to occupy its present stations, and the Government would strengthen it 
in numbers and equipment. (Rumours had been circulated by Berlin 
that the British Government had presented Egypt with a ‘““demand”’ 
that she should return equipment lent her and should allow the British 
Army to repurchase arms, etc. sold to her.) 


EIRE 

. uly 9.—It was announced that mines manufactured in Eire were 

, be laid off the coast. 

say 10.—The Government extended the list of controlled ports 

include Waterford, Bantry Bay, and Lough Swilly. 

“- iy 14.—The Minister for Co-ordination of Defence Measures, 
addressing a recruiting meeting in Dundalk said, ‘“‘We may be ina rather 
tight corner soon, but that is nothing new to us’’, and he advised the 
people to keep a stout heart and not to believe rumours or spread them. 
During the past 6 weeks 120,000 had volunteered for defence, 25,000 
{ them within the last week. 

July 19.—The Minister of Supply broadcast an announcement that 
the Government were appointing commissioners in every county with 
powers to carry out the duties of the Government should a crisis arise. 
‘hese duties would include the preservation and conservation of food 
supplies and fuel, the maintenance of public services, relief of distress, 
etc. 


ESTONIA 

July 12.—Swedish reports stated that M. Selter, the former Foreign 
Minister, had been tried and condemned in absentia. He had ignored a 
summons to return from Geneva and his whereabouts were unknown. 

July 14.—A General Election was held, to decide on the future 
status of the country. Russian reports stated that over 90 per cent 

of the electorate voted for the Popular Party list. 

July 21.—The new National Assembly voted unanimously in favour 
of the country becoming a Soviet Republic and uniting with the 
U.S.S.R. A proposal was also adopted unanimously for the election 
of a Committee of Nine for the management of the new political 
system. 


FIJI ISLANDS 

July 13.—In response to an appeal by the Governor on July 9 for 
subscriptions for buying bombers for the British Government £F 45,000 
was collected in 4 days. 


FINLAND 

July 18.—It was learnt that the Government had been asked by the 
Soviet Government either to demilitarize the Aaland Islands or give 
Russia an equal share in their control and occupation. The News 
Agency announced that it had been decided to demilitarize them 
because the circumstances which prompted Finland to fortify them had 
ceased to exist. 
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Commercial agreements with Germany and Russia were reported to 
have been concluded, under which each country was to take 35 per cent 
of Finland’s exports. 

July 20.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had dropped 
legal proceedings started in 1939 against the ‘‘Fosterland Movement”, 
a Fascist organization, and that the latter’s newspaper had resumed 
publication. (It was suppressed in December, 1939.) 


FRANCE 


July 9.—The Council of Ministers accepted a draft resolution to be 
submitted to the National Assembly, reading, ‘“‘The National Assembly 
confers full power on the Government of the Republic, under the 
signature and authority of Marshal Pétain, with a view to promulgating 
in one or several decrees the new Constitution of the French State. 
That Constitution will guarantee laws of labour, of the family, and oi 
the Fatherland. It will be ratified by the nation, and executed by the 
Assemblies created by it. It will therefore be for the Constitution itself 
to fix the manner by which it shall be ratified by the nation’. 

The Chamber passed the resolution by 395 votes to 3, according to 
German reports. The Senate passed it by 225 votes to one (the 
Marquis de Chambrun). The Chamber was presided over by M. Herriot, 
who pointed out that Parliament would lose its essential power— 
that of overthrowing Cabinets. The Government would no longer be 
responsible to Parliament, and the stability of the Executive would 
thus beassured. The legislative power would be vested in two Chambers, 
one political, and the other representing occupational interests. | 

It was learnt that General Huntzinger had informed General von 
Stiilpnagel that all German prisoners of war in the internment camps 
had been handed over. 

Statement about action against the Dunkerque by the British First 
Lord of the Admiralty. (SeeGreat Britain.) It was stated on the author- 
ity of an official of the Ministry of Marine that the aircraft-carrier 
Béarn, the training-ship Jeanne d’Arc, several submarines, and some 
smaller craft were at Martinique. 

Issue of statement announcing demilitarizing of warships at Alex- 
andria. (See Egypt.) 

July 10.—The National Assembly in secret session accorded full 
powers to the Government by 569 votes to 80. At a preliminary meet- 
ing of the Chamber M. Laval announced that the Government wished 
a referendum to be held, to “‘avoid any false interpretation and to seal the 
agreement reached between the Government and the Ex-service men 
to put the new Constitution before the nation for ratification’”’. 

July 11.—President Lebrun placed his powers at Marshal Pétain’s 
disposal. Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said the Government were 
going to ask permission from Germany to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment to occupied territory, adding ‘‘The nation’s communications 
must be restored. Each must return to his hearth and to his job. 

“In these last days new trials have been inflicted on France. Great 
Britain, after a long standing alliance, took the opportunity to attack 
partially disarmed and immobilized ships in our ports. Nothing 
justified that aggression. If Great Britain thought we would give our 
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Fleet to Germany she was wfong. The Fleet received the order to 
defend itself, and did so valiantly against heavy odds. France stands 
alone, attacked to-day by Great Britain, for whom she consented to 
many severe sacrifices’. 

He announced that he had formed a new Government of 12 Ministers, 
and had appointed 12 Governors of Provinces. The Toulouse wireless 
announced that 3 decrees had been signed by Marshal Pétain, taking 
to himself powers as President and Prime Minister, with the title of 
Chief of the French State. 

It was learnt that the German Office for controlling foreign ex- 
change (Devisenschutz kommando) had issued a decree in Paris re- 
quiring all banks there and in the Seine Department to submit a state- 
ment of their position on June 14 showing foreign exchange, gold, 
currency of all kinds, shares, foreign bonds, securities, including French 
securities payable in foreign currency, and securities in the form of 
foreign assets, precious stones, and banknotes in Reichsmarks. 

[t prohibited the sale or disposal of all securities mentioned, and 
ordered private safes in banks to be sealed and only opened in the 
presence of a German agent. 

It was also learnt that General Weygand had protested against the 
decree and asked for it to be rescinded ‘‘at the earliest possible moment”’ 
on the ground that it was contrary to the clause of the armistice which 
stated that the French Government were to retain administration in the 
cupied territories. 

July 12.—The text of the Constitutional Acts signed at Vichy the 
previous day was published. In the first Marshal Pétain declared that he 
assumed the functions of Chief of the French State and in consequence 
decreed the abrogation of Article 2 of the Constitutional Law of Feb. 
25, 1875. The second fixed the powers of the Chief of State, as follows: 
“He appoints and dismisses Ministers and Secretaries of State; exercises 
legislative powers in Council of Ministers until the formation of new 
Assemblies. After their formation, in the event of tension from abroad 
or grave internal crisis, he also exercises that power on his decision 
alone and in the same manner. In similar circumstances he can take 
all measures of a budgetary or fiscal nature.” 

He also promulgated laws; made all appointments to civilian and 
military posts; continued to be in control of the Army; had the right 
of amnesty; negotiated and ratified treaties; could declare a state of 
siege; but could not declare war without the assent of the Legislative 
Assemblies. The Act then declared that all dispositions of the Con- 
stitutional Laws of Feb. 24 and 25, 1875 and of July 16, 1875 which 
were incompatible with the present Act were abrogated. 

By the third Act the Marshal decreed that ‘“‘A Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies will remain in being until the Assemblies, provided for under 
the Law of July 10, 1940, are formed. The Senate and Chamber are 
adjourned until further order. Henceforth they can meet only when 
convened by the Chief of State. Article 1 of the Constitutional Law 
of July 16, 1875 is abrogated”’. 

The Vichy Cabinet resigned, and the Journal Officiel published the 
names of the new Government, i.e. Deputy Prime Minister, M. Laval; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Baudouin; the Interior, M. Marquet; 
Justice, M. Albert; Finance, M. Bouthillier; National Defence, General 
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Weygand; Agriculture and Supplies, M. taziot; Education, M. Mireaux: 
Youth and Family, M. Ybarnégaray; Communications, M. Piétri; and 
Colonies, M. Lémery. Under-Secretaries were General Colson, Admiral] 
Darlan, and General Pujo. 

July 13.—The Cabinet was completed with the appointment of M 
Belin as Minister of Industrial Production and Labour. 

The Minister of Finance informed the banks that all Treasury bonds, 
in particular armament bonds, would be redeemed when falling due, as 
well as interest coupons on loans and bonds issued or guaranteed by the 
State. The exchange value of the franc would be based on the U.S. 
dollar. 

July 14.—The day was commemorated by a service at Vichy attended 
by Marshal Pétain and was kept as a day of mourning. 

Statement by the Administrator of Chandernagore. (See Chandern- 
agore.) 

Statement as to further possible action by British Navy against 
French warships. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports from American sources stated that 5 departments in the 
south were threatened with a serious shortage of the principal foods, 
including meat, potatoes, sugar, butter, milk, and cheese. 

The German-controlled broadcasting station at Rennes, in a state- 
ment addressed to French industrial workers, emphasized the great 
advantages enjoyed by the working classes in Germany, instancing 
the abolition of unemployment, the minimum wage, and the holiday 
organization. 

July 15.—The Government issued a statement through the Legation 
in Dublin about the naval action at Oran, declaring that after the 
signature of the armistice with Germany and Italy they had at no time 
been approached by the British Foreign Office or Admiralty as to the 
fate of the Fleet, and no explanation was asked about the interpretation 
of the clause relating to its future. Had it been, the Government would 
have shown satisfactorily that full precautions were being taken to 
ensure that it would not become possible for Germany and Italy to 
take over the fleet, even if they had chosen to break their pledge. 

When attacked, none of the ships were in a position to manceuvre or 
to fire. They were not under steam, and their disarmament had pro- 
gressed so far that they had neither wireless nor ’planes at their disposal. 
The attack came as a complete surprise to the French authorities. 

On July 5 a French light cruiser was torpedoed without warning by a 
submarine. The British Admiral who presented an apology to the 
Naval Attaché in London described the attack as “‘a tragic error of the 
Royal Navy’. It was then added that orders were being issued to stop 
all attacks against French ships. Despite this, naval seaplanes later 
flew over Mers-el-Kebir and machine-gunned sailors and workmen who 
were getting away from an already disabled ship. Also, the Richelieu 
was attacked some days later. 

Issue of statement in London regarding the above. (Se Great Britain. 

July 16.—It was learnt that the Government had presented a Note 
to the British Government asking for full reparation for the damage 
done to the Fleet at Oran and Dakar. 

July 17.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the Journal ad 
Genéve, said the new régime was not imposed by defeat but was due to 
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conditions prevailing for the past 20 years. The national revolution 
would bring forth fruit, and he claimed it had been freely made; ‘‘we 
are not copying our conquerors and we do not aim at pleasing them. . . . 
The world existing before May 10 is definitely buried. Soon new rela- 
tions will be instituted between capital and labour, and there will be 
new conceptions of life based on authority, order and obedience’’. 

Referring to Oran he said, “‘Britain cut the last tie binding us and we 
are free on that side to make our own decisions. With America we shall 
continue to show our traditional friendship’. Of economic and financial 
questions he said that co-operation free of any ideology must replace the 
purely political formula of the European balance of power, which was 
the cause of rivalries and disorders. 

The Germans in occupied France were reported to be making large 
purchases of food and other commodities; also shares in industrial 
concerns. The rate of exchange was fixed at 20 francs to the mark, 
and German soldiers were paying for their purchases in French 
currency obtained at that favourable rate. 

Departure of the Chargé d’Affaires from London and appointment of 
M. Morand as Agent-General, to liquidate economic affairs. (See Great 
Britatn.) 

July 18.—The Foreign Minister stated that normal relations could 
be resumed with Great Britain when certain conditions had been 
fulfilled, including the restitution of ships seized or immobilized and 
‘ull reparation for the victims of the “aggression’’. 

Two decrees were issued. One declared that every State official 
whose father was not French must be considered as discharged, and 
receive compensation, and the other stated that during the period 
ending Oct. 31 magistrates and other officials might be discharged 
in spite of any existing regulations to the contrary. 

A law was promulgated providing for the denationalization by decree 
of any foreigner who had adopted French nationality. 

The Temps, in a review of the economic situation, said France was 
now living on her reserves. One part of the country was overcrowded, 
and the occupied regions would not be able to carry on unless the balance 
of the population was very soon restored. How could France live if 
the harvest were to dry up owing to lack of farm labour, and what would 
conditions be like in the winter? Demobilization was proceeding 
regularly, but the men belonging to the occupied regions must return to 
their employment there. It was also urgent that the country should not 
be slowly emptied of its resources. “‘It is impossible’, it went on, “‘to 
divide the national territory with a Great Wall of China. Nobody can 
have an interest in such a division. Nobody can have an interest in 
starving the country. Millions of refugees must be enabled to return 
to their towns and land. The peasant must be able to come back to his 
own village or hamlet.” 

July 20.—Reports from American sources estimated the number of 
refugees on the roads at over 10 million, including the Belgians. 

The Government issued orders to owners of factories to resume work 
is rapidly as possible; they also decided to bear part of the cost of 
reconstructing homes in the devastated area, and to finance the 
rebuilding of road and river bridges, and the renewal of railway 
equipment. 
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A decree law was issued empowering the Ministry of Finance to 
make advances to business firms to enable them to resume operations. 

M. Laval took over the control of the censorship. 

July 21.—It was learnt that the editor of a Lille paper had been 
sentenced to 5 years’ penal servitude by a German military court for 
attempting to publish the terms of the armistice before they were made 
public by the Pétain Government, for alluding to the conditions despite 
warnings by the German censor, and for stirring up passive resistance 
among the people. 

July 22.—Reports from American sources stated that the German 
Army was in control of nearly all the activities of the country in the 
occupied area. All communications and transport were in its hands, 
and it controlled essentials by right of requisition and superior force, 
and non-essentials by the fact that it had all the ‘easy money”’, i.e. it 
was provided with paper marks that had no value anywhere except in 
the occupied areas. 

The Army was also stated to be working night and day for the attack 
on England, and long trainloads of men and munitions were running, 
to the neglect of the transport of food and of refugees. Thousands of 
Dutch, Belgian, and French cars were occupied in carrying troops about, 
and no refugee was allowed to go home if his home was north of the 
Loire. 


GERMANY 


July 9.—The D.A.Z. warned France that she would not now be able 
to emerge from disaster by imitating the successful system of govern- 
ment of her adversaries, remarking, “‘the names of the men of Vichy 
are not unknown and not new. They are the same old democrats, 
attempting to give France a totalitarian Government. Such an 
experiment comes too late for the reconstruction of Europe’. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that the Rhine must be a 
German river, not a frontier, and ‘‘never again will the German flag 
be hauled down from Strasburg Cathedral’. 

July 10.—Ribbentrop received at Munich Count Ciano, Count Teleki, 
and Count Csaky. All three afterwards saw Hitler, and a communiqué 
stated that ‘‘the conversations took place in an atmosphere reflecting 
the traditional friendship between the three States’. 

July 11.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt remarked that “It must be 
finally and clearly stated that Germany has an absolute preponderant 
interest in the maintenance of Irish neutrality’. 

A statement was broadcast about the Constitutional changes in 
France remarking that the resolution passed at Vichy was entirely 
non-committal and gave no indication of what would be the practical 
result of the efforts to revise the Constitution. It was a fundamental 
mistake to believe that Germany or the German people were interested 
in a more or less formal and superficial imitation of German social and 
political reconstruction. In 1918 the Allies made the mistake of promis- 
ing Germany more favourable peace terms if her people would accept 
an entirely alien system of government; they, of course, did not keep 
their promise, but Germany was saddled with a régime which under- 
mined all the vital forces of the country. Germany did not intend to 
make the same mistake in dealing with other countries. 
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July 12.—A broadcast bulletin about the Government changes in 
France stated that “‘we have repeatedly emphasized that in spite of 
significant changes in the constitutional structure of the French régime 
the same men are crowding round the new Government and making 
the most strenuous efforts to secure an adequate share of the administra- 
tive spoils’’. 

The wireless bulletins included warnings against listening to foreign 
broadcasts. It was their aim to mislead and confuse German listeners, 
and Germans need hear only the German word, which alone spoke the 
truth. 

July 13.—Alfred Rosenberg, writing in the Vdlkischer Beobachter, 
said the French Revolution of 1789 had been buried in Vichy by the 
French themselves. The decision of the French Parliament meant the 
collapse of the entire position which France had won for herself in 
the political and intellectual realm. 

The wireless bulletins announced the discovery of a further batch 
of “secret documents’, alleged to have been found in a staff train in 
France, containing the following revelations: (1) The Altmark affair 
was staged by the British Admiralty to test Norway’s resistance to an 
eventual violation of her neutrality; (2) the feebleness of the Norwegian 
reaction led M. Daladier to urge the British Government, in a letter of 
Feb. 1 to M. Corbin, to invade Norway; (3) Britain finally sent only 
15,000 troops instead of 100,000 promised; and (4) the documents 
disclosed fundamental differences of opinion between M. Reynaud and 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

July 14.—The wireless bulletins, referring to France, said Germany 
had long been cursed with the worst neighbour any nation ever had. 
For over 1,000 years France had taken every opportunity to attack, 
invade, and pillage Germany, and for over 1,000 years had been the 
trouble-maker of Europe. 

Another bulletin declared that Belgium was a purely artificial 
country and that the Flemish were closely interwoven racially and 
historically with the German Reich and its growth. France had at 
various times taken parts of Flemish territory, including Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Lille. 

The Berlin Bérsen Zeitung, in an article by Karl Megerle, said 
Germany would contribute to the new order in Europe peace, security, 
and protection against intervention by non-European forces. She 
would remove the rivalry among the Great Powers which had caused 
so much suffering to the smaller States. France, as a centre of gravity 
for alliances and political intrigues, disappeared, and she would no 
longer be the bridgehead of the last and most valuable sword of Great 
Britain in Europe. England’s influence on European destinies had 
already been eliminated, and the course of the war would ensure that 
Britain finally accepted that fact. The writer continued: 

“In the coming sphere Germany offers as her contribution valuable 
markets, just prices, stable currency, safeguards against economic crises 
and an economic system free from capitalist domination. In this 
economic system every State can take part, whether large or small, 
whether it possesses little or much capital, whether it is agrarian or 
industrial. Every State can take part on a basis of equality, because 
this system accepts as fundamental facts labour, efficiency, and pro- 
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duction instead of the possession of gold and capital. Capitalist 
exploitation of the weak by the strong is thus excluded.”’ 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, under the heading ‘‘European Revolu- 
tion”, said that its first phase was that completed under the 
instrumentality of German arms. The second was the reorganization of 
zones of German power in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, and the 
third was about to begin. The revolution would be completed in a 
struggle not on the battlefields of yesterday, but on higher planes. The 
fundamental structural laws, which in all the phases so far completed 
could only be realized in an inter-State order, now turned outwards, 
and would proceed to attack tasks of supernational significance. 

For the first time in history the task of the whole continent from its 
centre was conceived as a politically membered entity, not from the 
standpoint of obsolete rivalries but in order to organize the needs of 
nations on the Fiihrer principle. The nucleus of the new order was not 
changes of frontiers, but the union of the whole continent under 
German and Italian leadership, with a clear demarcation and graduation 
of the responsibilities of its members. 

July 15.—A Foreign Office spokesman told the foreign press that 
“Nobody now contests that Germany and Italy are predestined to 
reorganize Europe on a new basis’. 

Germany had much to offer; peace and safety first and foremost, now 
that France, “‘the most active point of crystallization of coalition wars 
and an adept at the policy of playing off one nation against another’, 
had been eliminated. It was England’s turn to face the same fate. 

As long as the alliance of the Axis Powers continued the peace of 
Europe was secured, but just as essential to security in the East was a 
“clear and permanent demarcation of the spheres of influence of the 
Reich and the Soviet Union’’. The reorganization of Europe could then 
be carried out independently of rivalries among the great Powers, and 
the decisive guarantee of this promise lay in the fact that Germany 
felt herself large, young, and powerful enough to lead and take full 
responsibility. 

Germany was able to offer to other States as the basis for the new 
Europe new economic ideas and a tested economic system in which 
every State, agrarian and industrial, would take part on the basis of 
equality of rights. 

He declared that ‘‘National-Socialist values are of a super-State 
significance and the expression of the demands of the 20th century, 
while it is of determinative significance that the reorganization of 
Europe should be carried out pre-eminently under the leadership of the 
best and most successful organizing people’. 

The News Agency, in a comment on Mr. Churchill’s broadcast, 
described it as ‘‘an attempt to conceal from the English people the 
deadly seriousness of their position”. He had begun with a lie about the 
attack on the French Fleet; every one knew that under Article 8 of the 
Armistice it was to remain in French hands. The reference to the defence 
of every village, town, and city would be an incitement to franc tireurs, 
and Mr. Churchill would be responsible for their fate. 

A responsible spokesman at the Wilhelmstrasse, when asked whethe! 
London would be regarded as an open city after what Mr. Churchill said, 
replied, ‘“No, positively not—absolutely the contrary. Churchill 
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expressly stated that every house and every street would be defended 
to the last, so that it would be impossible to consider London as an 
open city’’. 

“ uly 16.—The National Zeitung of Essen said that ‘if Churchill does 
not prefer to free England and the world of his presence then the same 
inexorable fate will overtake England that struck down and destroyed 
France . . . If Churchill suceeds in maintaining his position to the bitter 
end then the British people’s awakening will take place in circum- 
stances more frightful even than the fates which England has already 
brought upon other peoples in this war’’. 

It recalled the destruction of Warsaw in 2 days and of Rotterdam 
n 20 minutes and said “‘if Churchill now wants to prepare a similar fate 
for London he takes upon himself the réle of hangman of the British 
nation’. Defending London street by street would hardly hold up the 
German advance. But the situation would then arise that his name 
would be cursed not only by the millions of Poles, Norwegians, Nether- 
landers, Belgians and Frenchmen who already cursed it, but also by 
millions of British. The battle against England would be carried out to 
the end. 

The News Agency, in a statement, said “the population in Northern 
and Western Germany has had to make heavy sacrifices to make sure 
that the air attacks do not obtain better results. Damage done to 
industrial plant, railway installations, and other objectives has in no 
ase brought about serious disturbance’. 

July 17.—The propaganda broadcasts in foreign languages stated 
that public attention in Germany was focused on the coming reckoning 
with England, and military circles were pointing out that the bases of 
operation from Norway to the Atlantic were being strengthened daily 
and all arms held in readiness. So far the air raids had only repre- 
sented single actions; the British Fleet had been unable to prevent the 
Germans occupying the Norwegian coast, and, as for the defences 
and fortifications in Great Britain itself, the German forces had already 
conquered the strongest fortifications in the world. Britain’s economic 
position also was extremely unfavourable. 

The Nachtausgabe stated that the “whole of England is trembling 
on the brink of a decision. There is only a slight possibility of England 
offering any military resistance’. From English papers it could be 
clearly ascertained that the population lived in downright fear of 
coming military and political events. The great mass of the people were 
arriving at the conclusion that there was small possibility of their 
successfully resisting the German military and political power. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said the decisive battle was now 
imminent, and deplored Churchill’s callous attitude regarding the fate 
of the British Isles, ‘“‘whose limited capacity for self-defence is un- 
deniable, and, above all, Churchill’s indifference to the fate of the 
whole British Empire, which is now in immediate danger of destruction 
from without or dissolution from within’. 

July 18.—A semi-official commentary on the article in Le Temps 
said the paper had the impudence to hold the victors responsible for 
the war, and it complained that it was impossible for France to be 
perpetually divided by a Chinese wall. Evidently France had been 
treated with a mildness she did not deserve. The paper should not for- 
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get the treatment of Germany after the last war, when the blockade 
was prolonged though the people starved. Germany had not forgotten, 
nor that Le Temps had also, in the present conflict, taken a leading part 
in demanding the dismemberment of the Reich and the extermination 
of Germans. 

Exposure of fraud in White Book by which it was attempted to 
prove the connivance of the Dutch Government in Allied military 
plans. (See The Netherlands.) 

July 19.—A meeting of the Reichstag was held for ‘‘the reception of 
a declaration by the Government”. It was attended by the Italian 
Foreign Minister. Hitler made a speech in which he made a final appeal 
to common sense. (See Special Summary.) 

July 20.—A trade agreement was signed with Hungary, to run for 
one year only in view of the general European situation. 

Count Ciano left Berlin, after having another conversation with 
Hitler. 

It was announced in Berlin that Schacht had completed the task 
entrusted to him by Hitler of preparing a plan for the post-war 
economic co-ordination of the whole of Europe, to be ready for use in 
the near future. His plan was embodied in a Memo: consisting of 
3 parts—(1) General principles for the economic reorganization of 
Europe; (2) Specific proposals on currency questions; (3) A programme 
of colonial development. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, dealing with the ‘“‘strange foreign political 
attitude of Turkey”’, said that whereas she had been till now a champion 
of the status quo in the Balkans, her press was beginning to show 
sympathy for Bulgaria’s claims against both Rumania and Greece. 
The Turkish people would ask what were the real reasons for the 
abandonment of the policy that proved so beneficial in previous years, 
in favour of the Franco-British war adventure. 

July 21.—The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to the reception given 
to Hitler’s speech in London, said the utterances of the press controlled 
by Britain’s war criminals revealed their lack of even the slightest spark 
of responsibility, and the Bérsen-Zeitung said that, to judge from the 
press and semi-official comment, England had decided on self-destruc- 
tion without in any way consulting the British people. The D.A.Z. 
said that Churchill’s England stood stubbornly blind before the fate 
awaiting her. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that large new troop con- 
centrations were taking place along the left bank of the Vistula. A 
series of frontier incidents between Germans and Russians was stated 
to have occurred since the beginning of the month, and the goods 
station at Minsk had been entirely wrecked, necessitating a long detour 
for trains carrying oil. 


GOLD COAST 

July 10.—A second instalment of £5,000 was remitted to London 
from the Gold Coast Spitfire Fund, making £15,000 sent since the fund 
was opened in June. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
July 9.—The First Lord of the Admiralty made a statement in Parlia- 
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ment describing the twofold action taken against the new French 
battleship Richelieu in Dakar harbour the previous day. On July 7 
proposals were presented to her commander giving him four alternatives 
(1) that the ship should sail with reduced crew and under escort to a 
British port with a guarantee that the crew would at once be repatriated 
and the ship returned to France at the end of the war; (2) that she should 
sail to a French port in the West Indies and there be demilitarized or 
perhaps entrusted to the United States for safe keeping; (3) that she 
should be demilitarized at Dakar within 12 hours; and (4) that she 
should be sunk with a time limit some hours after receipt of a signal by 
the French authorities. 

No satisfactory reply was received within this limit; nevertheless, 
the British officer in command waited longer, before using force. As it 
became clear that the French did not propose to accede to any of the 
alternatives he carried out his painful duty early on July 8. A motor- 
boat got past the boom defences and dropped depth charges to damage 
the battleship’s propellers and steering gear. Soon after, aircraft 
attacked her with torpedoes, a number of which secured hits, and air 
reconnaissances had since shown that she had a list to port and was 
down by the stern. A large quantity of oil fuel covered the water round 
the ship. All the aircraft returned safely, despite heavy anti-aircraft 
hire. 

Mr. Alexander gave particulars of the distribution of the French 
capital ships as the result of the various measures taken, which had 
removed the grave anxiety which would have been caused by the 
transfer of these powerful modern vessels to the enemy. He added a 
word of thanks to the naval staff, ““‘who had to plan these operations 
immediately following the completion of the evacuation in the face of 
the enemy of troops and refugees totalling no fewer than 600,000, the 
greatest achievement of its kind in the history of naval operations’. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament that the £700 
million granted by the House in March was nearing exhaustion, and 
that the existing rate of war expenditure was over £50 million a week. 
Adding the Debt service and the Civil Vote (including the social services) 
the total expenditure was about £9} million a day. 

The gap between revenue and expenditure was widening, and the 
contribution from taxation that must be made soon must be the very 
highest possible and cover the widest possible field. It was also im- 
perative to keep in mind the necessity of maintaining sound financial 
methods, and that there must be readiness to make heavy sacrifices. 
These considerations were vital, not only for the war, but to ensure 
that the nation emerged from the war financially strong and with a 
prospect of decent conditions and tolerable lives for their people. 

The House passed unanimously a further vote of credit for £1,000 
million. 

The Admiralty announced that in the week ended June 30 six British 
ships (30,377 tons), 3 Allied (9,622 tons), and 3 Neutral (11,340 tons) 
had been sunk. 

Admiral Sir Barry Domville and Lady Domville were arrested. 
(He had been chairman of The Link). 

July 10.—The Home Secretary made an Order applying Regulation 
I8AA of the Defence Regulations to the British Union of Fascists, thus 
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prohibiting meetings, advertisements of meetings, invitations to support 
it, gifts to the organization, loans, guarantees, or other assistance. 

The Admiralty announced that the waters between the Orkneys and 
Iceland and Iceland and Greenland were dangerous owing to mines, and 
gave traffic instructions for those areas. 

The Ministry of Information issued an announcement reading, “It is 
authoritatively stated that no enemy parachutists have yet landed in 
this country’. 

July 11.—Lord Halifax’s statement in Parliament regarding the 
situation in Egypt, Turkey, and Palestine. (See Special Summary.) 

Mr. Butler, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question about the 
German White Book’s allegations as to British plans against Russia, 
said the Government’s policy had been and remained ‘to improve and 
strengthen their relations with the U.S.S.R. Success in this had appeared 
more likely since March, when the Soviet Government made a friendly 
proposal for the resumption of trade negotiations. This move consti- 
tuted a welcome departure from the unfriendly attitude they had 
adopted ever since political negotiations broke down in August, 1939. 

The Government at once responded, and it was hoped that the dis- 
cussions going on in Moscow might finally remove any danger which 
might have been felt that the Soviet would work either economically or 
militarily against Britain in the interests of Germany. Ever since the 
war began the Government had had to guard against this danger when 
making their military plans, and it was natural, therefore, that the Staffs, 
who in a totalitarian war had to consider all future hypotheses, should 
consider how to counter Russian assistance to Germany. Apart from 
military aid one of the most valuable forms of help the Soviet could give 
Germany was to supply her with oil from the Caucasus, and it was thus 
the duty of the General Staff to examine whether in certain eventualities 
it would be possible to interfere with the output of oil from the wells 
there. 

“TI might add’, he concluded, “that no attempt was made at any 
time to enlist the co-operation or acquiescence of either Turkey or 
Iran in these hypothetical plans.”’ 

The Minister of Agriculture announced in Parliament that powers 
were to be given to County Executive Committees to apply compul- 
sion to farmers in certain circumstances to improve and extend cultiva- 
tion. Fifty per cent of the cost of the drainage would be paid as grant. 
He said that despite unfavourable weather, 2 million acres had been 
added to the arable area. 

It was stated authoritatively in London that there was no truth 
whatever in statements made by German broadcasts that the British 
Government had made an arrangement with the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine under which they would recognize a Jewish Free State of 
Judea, to rank ultimately as a self-governing dominion and to be 
defended by a Zionist force trained and equipped by Great Britain. 

July 12.—The Ministry of Information announced that, owing to the 
difficulty of providing adequate naval protection for the shipping which 
would be used for the transport of the children the operation of the 
scheme for evacuating them to the Dominions and the U.S.A. must be 
postponed for the present. 

The Defence Commissioner for the North-Eastern Defence Region 
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issued orders imposing a curfew along part of the coast of Yorkshire. 

keplying to a Parliamentary question whether contact had been 
made with the Emperor Haile Selassie and whether the Emperor’s 
Government would be recognized as the Government of Ethiopia Mr. 
Butler said “‘Yes’’, adding that the British Government realized the 
importance of co-ordinating all activities likely to damage the enemy’s 
military effort in North and East Africa and in Abyssinia. 

July 13.—The 1908 class registered for military service. They 
numbered 322,597. 

[he evacuation of the Czecho-Slovak Army from France was com- 
pleted with the arrival at a British port of a transport bringing a final 

mtingent led by the C.-in-C., General Ingr. 

July 14.—It was learnt that a letter of warm thanks to the British 
Navy for its work in evacuating Polish troops from France had been 
received from General Sikorski. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on the war situation. (See Special Summary.) 

[t was understood that the French authorities in Morocco had been 
informed that no further action would be taken against French warships 
so long as they remained at anchor in French North African or Colonial 
ports. 

Broadcast by the Officer Administering the Government of the 
straits Settlements on the position in the Far East. (See Malay Siates.) 

July 15.—The Admiralty issued a statement pointing out that parts 
of the French Government’s statement regarding the action at Oran 
were so mischievous that it was considered desirable to make the follow- 
ing comment: By the armistice terms the French Fleet was to be 
issembled at ports under Italian or German control and demilitarized, 
except, in the German terms, “those ships necessary for watching the 
coast and mine-sweeping”’, and, in the Italian terms, ‘‘except for units 
the Italian or German Governments design for the protection of French 
colonial interests’. 

It was clear to the British Government that the Germans and 
Italians had thereby provided themselves with excuses for keeping 
the whole fleet in a state of readiness for action against England. 

At Oran, shortly after the arrival of the ship carrying the British 
proposals the French warships began to prepare for sea and for battle. 
Lengthy negotiations ensued, and it was not until 8} hours after the 
French had begun preparations that the British opened fire. Within 5 
minutes the French ships replied and, not long after, they began moving 
out of harbour. During the afternoon the British aircraft were attacked 
by a total of 21 French aeroplanes. 

As to the torpedoing of the light cruiser the Admiralty representative 
saw the head of the French Naval Mission (not the Naval Attaché) on 
the night of July 5-6, and expressed deep regret at the sinking, which 
was due to the fact that the orders issued on completion of the action 
of July 3 that French ships were no longer to be attacked had not reached 
one submarine. The last action against ships at Mers-el-Kebir was on 
July 6, and British aircraft had never fired on any sailors or civilians 
leaving disabled ships. Following the refusal of the Admiral at Dakar 
to accept any of the four alternatives offered him on July 7 action was 
taken the next morning against the Richelieu. Theassurances referred to 
were not given by the British Government until July 12. 
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July 16.—Figures of shipping losses during the week ended July 7 
were published, showing 13 British ships (75,883 tons), 3 Allied (9,635 
tons), and 6 neutrals (28,669 tons) lost. 

Mr. Butler, in reply to a Parliamentary question, said the Government 
had “‘informed the Swedish Government that they take a grave view 
of the decision to allow German troops to cross Swedish territory, and 
cannot but regard the Swedish Government’s action as a serious breach 
of neutrality”’. 

A protest was received from the Chinese Ambassador against the 
closing temporarily of the Burma road into China. Mr. Quo Tai-chi 
also took exception to the tone of the broadcast on July 14 by the 
Colonial Secretary for Singapore. 

July 17.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that the 
quantity of goods seized by the Contraband Control since the war be- 
gan was 700,000 tons. Between July 7 and 15 some 10,000 tons had 
been detained, and, in addition, between July 1 and 16 8,250 tons of 
phosphates and 700 tons of iron and steel had been taken from Italian 
vessels. 

The Home Under-Secretary stated in Parliament that some 12,500 
men and 3,800 women of enemy nationality or Stateless, but formerly 
German or Austrian, were now interned in the U.K., and some 7,(\) 
male civilian internees had been sent overseas. 

The French Chargé d’Affaires took leave of the Foreign Secretary, 
after presenting to him M. Morand, who was to remain in London to 
liquidate economic and commercial affairs. 

New exchange regulations were announced, to come into force the 
next day, by which sterling would be quoted in New York at the same 
rate as in London. By arrangement with the New York market “‘free’’ 
sterling would no longer be directly convertible into dollars, and all 
permitted trade and current financial transactions in terms of sterling 
between the sterling area and the U.S.A. (including payment for exports 
to the U.S.A.) would be settled at the official rate through registered 
accounts to be opened in the U.K. in the name of U.S. banks. 

Announcement of agreement with Japan ve the Burma road. (Se 
Japan.) Statement by Chiang Kai-shek. (SeeChina, External Affairs. 

July 18.—The Ministry of Shipping announced that French mer- 
chant ships in U.K. ports were being requisitioned by the Government, 
and that at the end of the war they would be returned to France and 
compensation paid. The ships would sail under the British flag, but 
would also fly the French flag. 

The Minister of Home Security declared certain coastal areas in 
East Anglia and on the south-east coast to be evacuation areas for 
the purposes of the Defence Regulations, 1940. (This meant that 
persons evacuated from those areas could obtain relief—by post- 
ponement of liability to pav—in respect of rent, rates, and certain 
other charges.) 

July 19.—The War Office announced that General Ivonside had been 
promoted Field-Marshal, and General Gort, Inspector-General to the 
Forces for Training. Lieutenant-General Sir Alan Brooke was appointed 
C.-in-C., Home Forces. 

The French Embassy was closed. 

The 1907 class registered for military service. They numbered 312,641. 
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July 22.—Lord Halifax’s broadcast on Hitler’s speech. (See Special 


Suwnmary.) The address was broadcast throughout the Empire and the 


U.S.A. Lord Halifax received Dr. Benes. It was announced that a 
further contingent of Australian troops had arrived in Great Britain. 

The Admiralty announced that an area from the north-west coast of 
Cornwall to the limit of Irish territorial waters between Minehead and 
the Tuskar Lightship had been mined. 


GREECE 

July 12.—It was learnt that during June 14 cargo steamers totalling 
61,665 tons were torpedoed and sunk in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, with the loss of 21 lives. 


GREENLAND 
July 12.—Opening of trade negotiations with Canada and the 
U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


HONG-KONG 
July 9.—The restrictions on the movements of shipping to Indo- 
China were removed, and several French and British ships sailed. 
July 11.—The Japanese Consul-General told the press that he had 
recently raised with the Hong-kong Government three specific issues, 
on which he declined to comment publicly. 


HUNGARY 
July 10.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Germany. (See 


Germany.) 

July 11.—The Prime Minister told the official News Agency that he 
had returned from Munich with the best impressions. ‘Hitler found 
time to listen and to be informed of the vital Hungarian problems with 
the greatest attentiveness. The Axis Powers desire to make the condi- 
tions in every part of Europe the foundation of a long period of peace. 
Hungarian public opinion can be quickened because the Axis Powers 
have a high esteem for Hungary’”’. 

July 20.—Signature of trade agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 


INDIA 

July 9.—The President of the All-India Moslem League issued a 
statement rejecting categorically the Congress Party’s proposals for a 
declaration of independence and the setting up of a National Govern- 
ment at the Centre. The latter really meant a Congress ‘“‘Raj’’, he 
declared, and if the proposal was accepted by the British Government 
it would mean a permanent Hindu majority in the Government. He 
added that Mr. Gandhi went to Simla not to negotiate but to dictate. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad offered the Viceroy £50,000 for Imperial 
defence purposes, in addition to £150,000 which he had given to the 
Air Ministry. The Maharaja of Travancore gave £50,000 for the pur- 
chase of a trawler for mine-sweeping, and gifts of a lakh of rupees were 
received from the Maharani of Nepal and the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 
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July 18.—The East India Fund for providing aircraft sent a further 
contribution to London, making £75,000 to date. 


INDO-CHINA 
July 9.—Reports from Japanese sources stated that the frontier 
with China had been completely closed both for imports and exports. 
July 20.—General Catroux handed over his office to Admiral 
Decoux, the nominee of the Pétain Government. 


IRAN 
July 11.—The steamer Beme was shelled by an Italian submarine off 
Haifa and sunk. The crew were landed on the Palestine coast. 


IRAQ 

July 17.—The first train left Baghdad for Mosul, on completion of 
the final section of the line (198 miles long) from Telkuchuk (near 
Nisibin on the Syrian frontier) to Baiji, south of Mosul. 


ITALY 

July 9.—The official spokesman in Rome stated that Count Ciano 
was discussing in Berlin the military and political problems resulting 
from the war, and declared that the Axis felt itself responsible for the 
political and economic well-being of Europe. 

Signor Ansaldo, in the Gazetta del Popolo, said the first aim of the 
conversations was to agree on the plans for defeating England, and that 
each of the Axis States aimed with equal determination at the liberation 
of Europe and the rest of the world from British tyranny. He added, 
“It is clear that in the present necessary pause the two Powers must 
unconditionally adjust their political policies in order that the hostility 
of the French towards the eternal enemy of the Continent should be 
most profitably exploited’. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that Italy’s part in the invasion of 
England was a great one, though spectacular results should not be 
expected. She was holding up important parts of the British Fleet in 
the Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

July 11.—The Rome wireless, referring to a report that Marshal 
Pétain was to rule France with a triumvirate, said, “France lacks a dic- 
tator and is full of political groups who are seeking to take revenge on 
each other for responsibility for the French collapse, which actually 
they allshare. In the meantime freemasonry continues in the forefront”. 

Signor Gayda wrote that French responsibilities in the new European 
war were overwhelming; the Treaty of Versailles was mostly France’s 
work, and she “defended it with a fierce resistance against all honest 
attempts at revision’. She helped to wreck Mussolini’s attempt to call 
a conference to avoid a conflagration, and then declared war at the 
same time as Britain. “It is certain that without French es 
Britain would never have taken action against Italy and Germany. . 

The Rome radio also declared that ‘the British Fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean can be considered a prisoner, for Italian ships exercise 
full control over the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Even though 
Britain still holds Suez and Gibraltar she cannot send her ships from 
one to the other because Italy effectively bars the way’’. 
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July 12.—An Order of the Day signed by Mussolini was reported to 
have declared that the nation was proud of the Navy, which had 
“obtained our first naval victory in the encounter with the British 
forces in the Mediterranean off Point Stila’. The attempted British 
manoeuvre had failed owing to their bravery, and “‘you have taught the 
enemy by direct hits by gunfire that one cannot challengingly approach 
the Italian coast’. 

July 15.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said the final attack against 
England was being prepared, ‘“‘while Italy draws off from the British 
Isles precious British and Imperial forces’. Britain would have ‘‘to 
choose between submission to the renovating, restorative forces of 
Europe and an extremely violent war in which inexorable destruction, 
the fateful precipitous step towards final overthrow will be measured 
not by years or weeks of which Churchill spoke, but days and hours’’. 

The blockade, he said, had proved a boomerang. The British Empire 
system, including the Pacific and Indian Oceans, was isolated and 
seriously menaced. He went on: “In last night’s speech Churchill 
desired to show extreme determination. We know that this so-called 
optimism was above all directed towards America, to which requests 
for supreme aid continue. But these declarations do not hide the great 
uneasiness of the British at this critical hour.”’ 

July 17.—The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the new French Cabinet, 
said, “‘the Axis remains cold and reserved in regard to the present 
wailing of the fourth French Republic’, and went on to say that the 
armistice terms were lenient, but ‘‘the Axis cannot and does not wish 
todo any more. France is the beaten enemy.” 

July 21.—Mussolini telegraphed to Hitler that “the words of your 
great Reichstag speech went straight to the hearts of the Italian people. 
I thank you, and repeat that the Italian people—come what may—will 
march with yours until the end, that is, until victory.”’ 


JAMAICA 


July 20.—A further sum of £5,000 sent to London for the purchase 
of war ’planes brought the total so far contributed to £35,000. 


JAPAN 

July 9.—Complaint about arrest of gendarmes by the U.S. Com- 
mander of Marines at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign 
Interests.) 

July 12.—Mr. Arita received the British Ambassador, who informed 
him of the ‘‘reconsidered”’ reply of his Government. It was officially 
stated that satisfactory progress was made. 

July 14.—Broadcast by Officer Administering the Government of 
the Straits Settlements. (See Malay States.) 

July 15.—The Naval authorities issued a warning that certain areas 
off the coast of China south of Shanghai would be closed at midnight 
and informed British ships that they must leave Foochow, Santuao, 
Wenchow, and Ningpo (the only ports not already occupied by Japanese 
forces). 

July 16.—The Cabinet resigned, after General Hata, the War 
Minister, had resigned owing, according to the Asahi, to his conviction 
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that ‘‘a renovation of the internal structure had become necessary in 
order to cope with the world situation’. 

July 17.—Prince Konoe received the Imperial command to form a 
Government. He was told that he had been unanimously recommended 
by the elder statesmen, and at first replied that someone better ac- 
quainted with the Army would be preferable, but accepted. 

It was understood in Tokyo that the Army was primarily responsible 
for the resignation of the Cabinet, owing to its dissatisfaction at the 
prolongation of the war in China, which it attributed to foreign, and 
particularly British, help for Chiang Kai-shek. 

An official communiqué announced the conclusion of an agreement 
with Great Britain about the Burma road, and stated that, by the main 
clause, ‘“‘the British Government are to prohibit for a period of 3 months 
from July 18 the transit through Burma of arms and ammunition, as 
well as petrol, trucks, and railway materials. Japanese Consular 
officials will maintain close contact with the British authorities re- 
garding the measures required to render the prohibition effective’. 

July 18.—The Army and Navy nominated General Tojo and Admiral! 
Yoshida War and Navy Ministers respectively, and Prince Konoe then 
named Mr. Matsuoka Foreign Minister, and intimated that before 
proceeding further he would reach an agreement with these three on 
national policy. It was reported that he wished to be sure of carrying 
out his policy of ending the war on the terms he stated on Dec. 22, 
1938. 

July 21.—The Prime Minister appointed Mr. Kawata, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Kobayashi, Minister of Commerce; and Mr. Hoshino, 
President of the Planning Board and Minister without Portfolio. 

July 22.—Mr. Kazami was appointed Minister of Justice, and Mr. 
Yasui, Minister of Home Affairs. 


KENYA 
July 18.—The Kenya-Uganda Railway offered £100,000 as a loan 
to the British Government free of interest for the duration of the war. 


LATVIA 

July 14.—A General Election was held, and resulted in over 90 per 
cent voting for the new popular party. 

July 19.—Reports from Russia stated that popular demonstrations 
had taken place in favour of joining the Soviet Union. The Prime 
Minister, Prof. Kirchenstein, was reported to have declared in a speech 
that the first period after the overthrow of the old régime was over, 
and they thanked the Soviet Union for ensuring their working in 
peace. He ended by saying, ‘“‘Long live the U.S.S.R. Long live the 
Socialist Latvian Republic. Long live the Red Army’”’. 

The Riga correspondent of the Chicago Tribune was ordered to leave 
the country. (He had lived there for 20 years). 

July 21.—The new National Assembly voted unanimously in favour 
of the country becoming a Soviet Republic, and uniting with the 
U.S.S.R. The arrest by the Soviet authorities was reported of M. 
Munters, the former Foreign Minister. 
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LITHUANIA 


/uly 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that numerous 
arrests were being made of ex-Ministers and senior officials, and that 
M. Merkys, the former Prime Minister, had been arrested at Riga on 
July 10. M. Valdemaras was reported to be in Russia, having taken 
Soviet citizenship. It was also learnt that the Government had banned 
the teaching of religion in the schools and dismissed all religious 
teachers. 

July 14.—A General Election was held, to decide the future status 
of the country. Reports from Russian sources stated that 90 per cent 
of the electorate voted for the list of the new popular party. 

July 21.—The new National Assembly voted unanimously in favour 
of the country becoming a Soviet Republic and uniting with the 
U.S.S.R. 


THE MALAY STATES 


July 12.—The Straits Settlement War Fund reached 3 million dollars, 
and £350,000 was remitted to London. The Federated Malay States 
War Fund reached a total of 610,000 dollars. 

July 14.—The Officer Administering the Government of the Straits 
Settlements broadcast from Singapore a statement on British policy 
in China in which he said that, believing that an honourable peace was 
the real desire of the Chinese and Japanese peoples, the Government 
would go to the greatest lengths to avoid seconding and prolonging the 
war, and would put forward every effort to help to end it. But if the 
endeavour failed it must always be remembered that ‘“‘nothing can be 
allowed to distract Great Britain and the Empire from its immediate 
and overwhelming purpose—overcoming the world’s enemy of humanity 


and good faith, Hitler’s Germany’’, which was the sole hope of civiliza- 
tion. He went on: 

“She is stripped for the grimmest struggle in history, and has put 
aside many hopes, many ideals, many an association of friendship and 
many bonds of mutual help and co-operation, that the larger purpose 
may prevail.” 


MARTINIQUE 

July 9.—It was learnt that Fort de France had issued a message 
circulated in the U.S.A. declaring that the forces were determined to 
react energetically against British “aggression” there, and that they 
also wished to respect the pan-American neutrality zone. British naval 
forces were reported to be maintaining a patrol some 15 miles off the 
island. 


NEW ZEALAND 


July 16.—The Prime Minister announced the formation of a National 
War Cabinet consisting of himself, the Ministers of Defence and Finance 
and Mr. Coates and Mr. Hamilton, representing the Opposition. 


1HE NETHERLANDS 


July 15.—A proclamation was issued by the Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam warning the people to show “‘a more correct attitude’’ towards 
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the German troops. He said it should be remembered that the interests 
of the whole population were affected by the fact that not everyone 
was conducting himself “correctly and respectfully towards the Army 
of Occupation”’. 

July 16.—The wireless service announced that the Commissar of 
Police in The Hague had warned the citizens against disorderliness 
and the provoking of disturbances, adding, ‘‘It should be understood 
that the German authorities insist on loyal behaviour, and that the 
most stringent action will be taken against the guilty’. 

The Reich Commissioner for the Netherlands dismissed the com- 
mittee of the Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam and put a 
manager in its place. 

July 18.—It was learnt that the reason for the arrest of the former 
C.-in-C. of the Army was that he took steps to expose publicly the 
misrepresentations in the German White Book. This contained the 
text of a letter from General Winckelman to the Dutch Legation in 
Brussels dated March 23, 1940, in which he gave instructions to the 
Legation to inquire into the nature and extent of the military co- 
operation Belgium could give to Holland, and stated that similar 
inquiries were being made in London and Paris. This letter was sent 
in a sealed envelope, with a covering letter stating that it was not to be 
opened until after the receipt of a code-word, which latter was not to be 
sent (and was not sent) until after the invasion of the Netherlands had 
taken place. The German White Book omitted all reference to this 
last fact. 

July 20.—It was announced by the German News Agency in The 
Hague that German criminal law would be enforced throughout the 
country. The Agency also announced the arrest of several Dutchmen, 
most of them associated with the Colonial administration, owing to the 
alleged anti-German attitude of the Government in the East Indies. 

The Reich Commissioner dismissed the Council of the Labour Party 
and the Nazi Party took over the Labour paper Het Volk. 


NIGERIA 
July 13.—It was announced that £10,000 had been sent to London 
as a first instalment of a private fund for war purposes. 


NORWAY 

July 9.—Reports from Norwegians who had recently left the country 
stated that all the prisoners of war had been released and set to work 
under German orders. Those who refused received no relief. In Oslo 
all the schools had been taken over as barracks, and the city was full 
of troops, guns, and war material of all kinds. All fishing vessels were 
compelled to have German licences and were not allowed outside the 
coastal 5-mile limit. Rationing was reported to be severe and prices 
high. 

July 13.—It was learnt that the German authorities had informed 
the press that it must serve as an instrument for shaping public opinion 
and for leading the people. Orders were issued forbidding the papers 
from publishing official war reports or wireless news from countries 
hostile to Germany, and from reporting speeches by members of the 
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Royal Family, the Government, or.the General Staff. No news likely to 
encourage friction between the German troops and the Norwegian 
people was allowed to appear, and Reuter and Havas messages could 
not be reproduced without first being censored. 

Reports from Tromsé stated that General Ruge, the Norwegian 
C.-in-C., had been interned, as he had refused to give his parole. 

July 16.—It was learnt that the Government had protested in 
Stockholm against the permission granted to German soldiers and 
supplies to cross Sweden, as being a direct violation of The Hague 
Conventions of 1907, in the case of the soldiers, and as a clear dis- 
crimination against Norway in the case of the war supplies, since the 
Swedish Government had not allowed similar transit in aid of Norway’s 
defensive war against Germany in April. 

The Swedish Prime Minister had stated that the reason for the 
decision was that the war between Norway and Germany was over, 
but the fight for Norway was in no case finished, and transport of arms 
to Norway must in any case strengthen the German occupation of 
the country. 

It was announced that the Government had declared that all Nor- 
wegians outside the country were liable to be called up for service 
under the conscription laws, and that a camp for recruits had been 
established in Scotland, where several thousands were in training. In 
Canada an air camp had been established where experienced Norwegian 
pilots were training a number of airmen. 


NYASALAND 
July 15.—It was announced that the Legislative Council had 


presented £32,850 to the British Government for military aircraft. 


POLAND 

July 11.—It was learnt that an exchange of letters had taken place 
between Dr. Benes and General Sikorski in which both declared the 
determination of their two nations to march side by side towards the 
victory of the common cause. 


RUMANIA 

July 9.—A decree was issued forbidding the transfer abroad of stocks 
in Rumanian companies. 

Prof. Suna resigned the Portfolio of education, and was succeeded 
by M. Gudefteanu, another former Iron Guard. 

The Minister of Propaganda informed the press that in future no 
paper could be owned by Jews or employ Jewish journalists. 

Reports were current that some 2,000 German barges on the Danube 
had moved upstream from the Rumanian sector of the river. 

July 10.—It was learnt that General Antonescu, an extremist and 
member of the Iron Guard and a former War Minister, had been 
arrested. He was released later. 

The Government paper Romania stated that the Hungarian Ministers 
who went to Munich did not obtain support from Hitler for their 
lransylvanian claims, which were described as “a flagrant injustice 
which would endanger the consolidation of Europe’’. 
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The French paper Le Moment, the last to support the British cause, 
was suppressed. Its owners were Jews. 

July 11.—The Government announced that Rumania was withdraw- 
ing from the League of Nations. 

July 12.—A decree was published compelling all persons holding 
shares in the oil industry to register their holdings, and forbidding any 
transfer without permission of the authorities. It was also understood 
that share transactions concluded after July 9 would be regarded as 
void; this and other questions were, however, to be settled by a Govern- 
ment Commission. 

July 13.—The General Staff announced that partial demobilization 
of several classes of reservists would begin the next day. 

The British Ambassador to Turkey arrived in Bucarest. 

July 14.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, empha- 
sized that Rumania was determined to defend her frontiers, and went on 
to appeal to all farm workers to toil devotedly for the harvest. The 
Government had a double mission—to protect the frontiers, and to 
raise agricultural production. 

The Bukareski Tageblatt declared that all Europe must be organized 
to encompass the defeat of Britain. It also referred to Rosenberg’s 
statements about the future of Scandinavia as a sort of German 
protectorate, and went on to say that Hungary could not be expected 
to be satisfied with a mere ‘mechanical reorganization of frontiers’. 
The paper also declared that individual States could not be allowed to 
pick and choose their position in the new order, but must accept that 
allotted to them. Germany’s desire for peace and order in South- 
Eastern Europe might well involve sacrifices by this or that State, 
however justified its claims might be. 

Ten British residents were “invited” to police headquarters. 

It was learnt that 30 French and British Danube vessels, transferred 
to the British flag before the armistice, had been forcibly detained by 
the authorities when intending to sail for Istanbul and then compelled 
to move up river from Braila to Harsova. They were forbidden to 
hoist the British flag, on pain of being fired on. 

July 17.—Curentul, in an article on the German war against England 
by the editor, said that though the Axis Powers could easily make short 
work of the feeble British defence, the effort required would involve the 
deflection of the Axis military power, leaving Japan a chance of action 
in the Pacific, where she would probably seize the Dutch East Indies, 
Indo-China, and Australia, territories which rightly belonged to the 
European patrimony. 

The writer forecast that the Axis would make a final peace offer, 
which he hoped “British sportsmanship ’’ would not be too obstinate 
to reject. 

Reports were current that clashes had been occurring in the Southern 
Dobruja between the local authorities and the Bulgarian residents 
many of whom had been arrested, and that large numbers of Bulgarians 
had crossed the frontier into Bulgaria. 

July 18.—Statements in Sofia as to Bulgarian offer to open direct 
negotiations regarding the Dobruja. (See Bulgaria.) 

July 19.—It was generally understood in Bucarest that the German 
Government had given assurances to Rumania regarding the Dobruja, 
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and had intimated that Germany could not sponsor its return to 
Bulgaria owing to the Russian danger. 

July 20.—The Prime Minister went to Mamaia, on the Black Sea, to 
spend the week-end in discussions with the German and Italian 
Ministers. 

rhe Iron Guard was formally reconstituted under the leadership of 
Prof. Sima. General Antonesca was again arrested. 

(he Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were invited to Berlin by 
Ribbentrop. 


SINGAPORE 


July 10.—It was announced that the French liner Ile de France 
(43,450 tons) was detained in the port. 


SPAIN 

July 10.—The official bulletin of the Falange published a decree 
providing for the strengthening of its position by reorganizing its 
militia. Pre-military training would begin at the age of 18, and steps 
would be taken to ensure that spiritual, physical, and military prepara- 
tion should be begun early, and co-ordinated, instead of there being a 
livorce of the Army and the people, as under the old system of con- 
scription. 

Subscriptions to the Government’s Three per cent Treasury Bonds 

were closed, the amount subscribed having reached over 4,000 million 
yesetas. 
. July 16.—The Government. broke off diplomatic relations with 
Chile, announcing that Chile had helped Red elements which had 
escaped from Spain and had supported a campaign of insults to Spain 
at public meetings and in the press. 

July 17.—General Franco made a speech in which he was reported 
to have said, “It is necessary to make a nation, to forge an Empire. 
To do that our first task must be to strengthen the unity of Spain. 
There remains, as a duty and a mission, the command of Gibraltar, 
African expansion, and the permanence of a policy of unity”’. 


THE SUDAN 

July 22.—It was announced that the Emperor Haile Selassie had 
arrived in the country to organize a force to lead against the Italians in 
Abyssinia. 


SWEDEN 


July 10.—-Four destroyers purchased from Italy reached a Swedish 
port after being detained on June 20 off the Faeroes by British warships 
and being attacked but not hit by a British bomber on July 8 off the 
coast of Norway. The British Government had expressed deep regret 
for the bombing, which was due to a mistake. They had also declared 
themselves willing to pay for damage for which they were responsible 
suffered when the vessels were detained. In reply to a Swedish protest 
they had been released with the explanation that the British Govern- 
ment had not been fully advised as to the arrangements made to ensure 
that the vessels did not fall into German hands. 
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July 16.—Statement by British Government re permission for transit 
across Sweden of German troops. (See Great Britain.) 
Protest by Norway against the Government’s decision. (See Norway, 


SYRIA 


July 9.—The resident garrison, composed of some 10,000 French 
Regulars and 7,000 Syrian levies, was reported to be anxious to continue 
hostilities, while the conscripts wished to return home. Spahis stationed 
at Damascus were stated to have attempted to go to Palestine, but were 
prevented and moved farther from the frontier. 

July 11.—German reports stated that General Mittelhauser had been 
relieved of his command. 

July 15.—General Mittelhauser left the country, and General Fougére, 
who had recently arrived from France, was appointed C.-in-C. of the 
French forces in the Middle East. 


TANGANYIKA 

July 16.—The Legislative Council passed unanimously a resolution 
to contribute £100,000 to the British Government for the war. It also 
passed unanimously a Bill providing for the conscription of all male 
British and British-protected subjects between 18 and 45 for military 
or civil service. 


TRINIDAD 


July 12.—The Legislative Council offered to the British Government 
the Colony’s reserve fund of £500,000 as a loan free of interest. 

July 14.—The Merchants’ Committee sent £42,000 to London for the 
purchase of aircraft. 


TURKEY 


July 10.—The Prime Minister issued an order to the provincial 
authorities pointing out that because of the war the Government had 
to take precautionary measures, including the calling up of several 
classes and the requisitioning of vehicles and livestock. 

July 11.—It was announced that on July 15 17 classes of cavalry, 
from the ages of 22 to 38, would be called up in the Istanbul area. 

Rumours that the Soviet Government had sent an ultimatum to 
Turkey were in circulation in the country, and were believed to have 
been started by Germans. Denial of reports of ultimatum. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

July 12.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, said, ‘‘The 
Government are moving cautiously, but without deviating from the 
political path which has your high approval’, and the measures they 
were taking to assure the security of the country were being applied 
without any difficulty. He then referred to the fact that a foreign press 
agency was publishing a series of documents, some of ‘hem concerning 
Turkey, and said the issue of correct or false documents could in no way 
disturb the Turkish people and Government; though the Government 
would have sincerely desired that this publication should be made 
without any alteration. He went on: 

“There is only one reply to those who, on the basis of documents so 
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published, accuse Turkey and try to compromise Turkish statesmen 
who will not serve their designs. It is to turn away with scorn.”” After 
emphasizing that Turkey to-day was a very different country from that 
of the dead Ottoman Empire, he declared that the people were now free 
and independent and able to declare their will from the rostrum at which 
he was speaking and, asa result, the maintenance, departure, or replace- 
ment of Turkish statesmen could only take place by decision of the 
National Assembly. 

Further, the information “gathered by these people” on the qualities 
of Turkish statesmen was false. They had only one quality and one 
programme: the interests of Turkey, the security of the Republic. As 
to Turkey’s attitude in the existing state of affairs, ‘‘faithful to her 
friendship, resolved to defend her independence and freedom, united 
as one single body, Turkey is waiting on events’. The Government were 
taking the measures demanded by the exigencies of the hour, and were 
convinced that it was thanks to those already taken that certain events 
were avoided. In spite of the unstable situation in the world the 
country did not seem to be in imminent danger. In conclusion, he said, 
“The only reply that the Turkish people will give to any act affecting 
Turkey’s independence and the integrity of her territory will consist in 
taking up arms and defending the fatherland to the end. Having 
emphasized this determination, I must repeat that we do not wish to 
see peace troubled in any way in the Near East, and that all our efforts 
are directed towards avoiding this possibility”’. 

The Kamutay gave the Government a unanimous vote of confidence. 

July 16.—The Tan, referring to relations with Russia, said she had 
wanted to keep the Dardanelles closed, because she feared an attack 
by France and Great Britain. Now France had ceased to exist, and 
Britain was busy assuring her own defence. This removed Moscow’s 
suspicions that Turkey might open the Straits to the British Fleet. It 
was now established, the writer continued, that Britain never had any 
offensive designs towards Russia, and an Anglo-Soviet understanding 
had therefore become realizable. 

July 20.—The first through train from Bagdad arrived in Angora. 

July 21.—The Yeni Sabah, referring to Hitler’s speech, said that if 
Germany really wanted a peace based on justice she would have stated 
her conditions long ago, so as to wrest from Britain her principal moral 
weapon. It was because the real German aims were incompatible with 
justice and right that they were kept secret. 


U.S.A. 

July 9.—The Senate, by 56 votes to 28, confirmed the appointment 
of Mr. Stimson as Secretary for War. 

Protest by Japanese against arrest of gendarmes who entered the 
American zone at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests.) 

The President’s secretary told the press that the Government were 
co-operating fully in the movement of British children to the United 
States; if any bottle-neck existed it was in the provision of shipping. 
As soon as the New York Refugee Committee certified that a given 
number of private homes was available the State Department would 
authorize an equal number of visas. 
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July 10.—The Senate, by 66 votes to 16, confirmed the appointment 
of Colonel Knox as Secretary of the Navy. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress to approve a further programme 
of national defence costing $2,161,441,957 to be provided by the 
Treasury before July 1, 1941, and $2,686,730,000 in authorized con- 
tracts. The chief objectives were: (1) to develop the Navy, to meet any 
possible combination of hostile forces; (2) to complete the equipment 
of an Army of 1,200,000 men, though this total would not be in the 
Army in peace time; (3) to procure stocks of tanks, guns, etc. for 
another 800,000 men if mobilization of 2 million became necessary: 
(4) to procure 15,000 more aircraft for the Army and 4,000 for the 
Navy, with spare engines, armaments, etc. 

He said that both people and Congress knew that the threat to their 
liberties and security, and against international good faith had “‘in- 
creased in number and gravity from month to month and almost from 
day to day’’. They had seen nation after nation succumb to the force 
of the aggressor, and ‘‘we see great nations still gallantly fighting 
against aggression encouraged by the high hope of ultimate victory 
That we are opposed to war is known, not only to every American, but 
to every Government in the world. We will not use our arms in a war of 
aggression; we will not send our men to take part in European wars. 
But we will repel aggression against the United States or against the 
Western Hemisphere’. 

After recalling the warnings of danger he had already given, and the 
various increases in their defensive strength recently granted by 
Congress, he said that to-day the changes in the world situation were so 
great and so profound that he was obliged to come to Congress again to 
advise it concerning ‘‘new threats and new needs and the imperative 
necessity of meeting them’’. He went on: 

“We fully understand the threat of the new enslavement in which 
men may not speak, may not listen, may not think. The principal 
lesson of the war up to the present time is that partial defence is 
inadequate defence. If the United States is to have any defence it must 
have total defence. We must be able to defend ourselves wholly and 
at any time.” 

July 11.—The National Advisory Defence Commission announced 
that it had placed orders totalling $100 million as part of its programme 
for buying 25,000 aircraft for the Army and Navy. 

The Vega Aeroplane Co. secured a $30 million contract to build 
bombers of a new and faster type for Great Britain. 

The White House announced that the President intended to summon 
four divisions of the National Guard and one-third of the Guard’s anti- 
aircraft personnel for extended training as soon as Congress passed the 
enabling Bill. 

July 12.—The Defence Commission announced that the Packard 
Motor Co. had approved a “general arrangement”’ for the production 
of 9,000 Rolls-Royce aeroplane engines. 

The Governor of South Greenland and members of a trade com- 
mission arrived in New York to arrange an extension of trade with the 
United States and Canada. 

July 13.—Diplomatic circles in Washington let it be known that 
favourable replies had been received from all the other American 
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Republics to a Cuban proposal that they should establish a joint 
protectorate over the New World possessions of European countries 
yecupied by Germany. 

The Departments of State and Justice announced that they were 
waiving the regulations as to quotas for immigration in the case of 
children coming from the war zones. Children would be admitted on 
visitors’ visas where a promise was given that they would return home 
after the war, and U.S. Consuls abroad would be informed that they 
could give visas to all children who had been selected by a representa- 
tive abroad of the U.S. Committee for the Care of European Children. 

July 15.—The Democratic Convention opened in Chicago. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in the “keynote’’ address, 
said the party’s platform should declare that they did not propose to 
appease those aggressors, whose doctrines waged war on every 
principle of liberty; it should also declare sympathy with the British 
Commonwealth in its struggle for life. Mr. Bankhead added, “We 
should furnish the British with every possible material assistance in 
our power within the limits of our law and short of war’. 

In a reference to defence he said, ‘“‘Until the invasion of Norway, 
Belgium, Denmark, and the Netherlands, how many of us realized the 

Prior to that invasion I heard no 
Republicans urging national defence such as we have now launched. 
fhere was, however, one voice...that long had tried to arouse 
\merica to world reality. Almost alone he foresaw the present situation. 
[hat man was the President of the United States’. 

Never, however, had he suggested their entrance into the war; never 
had any responsible leader of the party advocated such participation. 
In fact the Executive had used every possible appeal and prayer in 
the name of humanity against the spread of such horrors as had now 
devastated so many little, inoffensive, free peoples. He concluded: 

“Only Great Britain alone stands against the hurricane of the 
Blitzkrieg, and now Hitler and Mussolini have sworn her total annihi- 
lation. They have furthermore sworn eternal enmity against all the 
so-called decadent democracies, and that includes us. I know it is the 
attitude of the American people that we will resist to the death any 
compromise of our democratic principles with those malignant dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world,” 

The New York Times said Mr. Churchill’s speech had the greatness 
of literature, but it was great, too, in the fighting spirit that lived and 
breathed behind every word, and the Herald Tribune described it as a 
grim speech, voicing no hopes for easy or early victory, but “under- 
lying every word was high resolve, stern determination—and hope”’. 
Other papers also praised it highly. 

July 16.—Mr. Hull, asked about the report that Great Britain was 
closing the Burma road to China, said the Government had a legiti- 
mate interest in keeping open arteries of trade in every part of the world, 
and considered that action such as that, if taken—and such as was 
taken recently regarding the Indo-China railway—‘‘would constitute 
unwarranted interpositions of obstacles to world trade’. 

The Chairman of the Democratic Convention, in a speech supporting 
Mr. Roosevelt’s defence policy, said their choice was to fight against 
“those who would assault our territory, our independence, our ideals 
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or vital interests, or anything we are committed or pledged to defend 
or preserve, whether the assault be launched by foreign sources or 
instigated by disloyal or subversive influences from within”’. 

It did not mean that they proposed to send armed forces to Europe 
or Asia “‘for the purpose of determining military superiority among 
the nations involved’, but it did mean that they proposed to see that 
at least one continent was kept free for the exercise of individual and 
collective rights and the privileges of free men. 

The Chairman of the Convention read out an authorized statement 
by Mr. Roosevelt stating that he did not desire nomination and was 
not seeking re-election. 

July 17.—The German Embassy was understood to have made 
representations to the State Department contending that Mr. Hull's 
description of the closing of the Burma road as an unwarranted 
obstacle to world trade applied also to the British blockade. Mr. Hull, 
in reply to press questions, said that when nations were “pronounced” 
belligerents they had the right to intercept commerce on the high seas 
under the law for the limitation of contraband. In the case of a 
privately-owned highway running through the interior of a nation not 
at war an entirely different rule prevailed. 

The main provisions of the foreign plank of the Democratic Party, 
as approved by the Resolutions Committee were: (1) The American 
people were determined that the war should not reach America. 
(2) The United States would not take part in a foreign war. (3) It 
would not send its armed forces abroad unless America were attacked. 
(4) It would rigorously enforce the Monroe Doctrine. (5) The direction 
and aim of its foreign policy would continue to be the security and 
defence of its own land and the maintenance of its peace. (6) Help 
would be given to beleaguered Democratic countries as far as the law 
permitted and subject to the limitation of keeping American forces in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

July 18.—The Democratic Party’s Convention nominated by 
acclamation Mr. Roosevelt as Presidential candidate for a third term. 
This followed a roll-call in which 946 out of 1094 delegates voted for 
him. 

Mr. Roosevelt chose the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, for 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt broadcast an address to the Democratic Convention 
announcing his acceptance of nomination for the Presidency. (See 
Special Summary.) 

July 19.—The Mutual-Don Lee network of broadcasting stations 
cut off Hitler’s address from 31 Pacific Coast stations, on the ground 
that he should not be allowed ‘‘to use our American facilities to 
justify his crimes against civilization itself’. 

The Scripps-Howard papers published a message from Buenos Ayres 
stating that “South American eyes are fixed on the white cliffs of 
Dover, not on Havana. Until Britain has been invaded or the Nazi 
legions have been hurled back into the sea no pan-American Conference 
is likely to make much headway”’. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, in a statement regarding extraterritoriality in 
China, said events had prevented the question being dealt with in recent 
years, but it had been the Government’s traditional policy “‘to move 
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rapidly by process of orderly negotiation and agreement with the 
Chinese Government whenever conditions warrant towards the relin- 
quishment of extraterritorial rights, and of all other so-called ‘special’ 
rights possessed by this country as by other countries in China by virtue 
of international agreements. That policy remains unchanged”. 

The British Treasury Mission ended its work, and a statement issued 
by the Treasury declared that Sir Frederick Phillips was able to assure 
Mr. Morgenthau that his Government, while forced to resort tem- 
porarily to exchange control, ‘‘plan to return to liberal monetary and 
trade policies as soon as possible after hostilities cease’. 

July 20.—President Roosevelt signed the Navy Expansion Bill. 

Mr. Bullitt, the Ambassador to France, arrived in New York. 

July 21.—Opening of the Havana Conference. (See Cuba.) 

July 22.—Mr. Hull’s address to the Pan-American Conference. (See 
Cuba.) 

President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress recommending the 
increase of the capital of the Export-Import Bank by $500 million, 
and the lifting of the rule imposed on the issuance of credits by the 
Bank that the funds should be devoted to the purchase of American 
goods. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 11.—The Tass Agency stated that “‘during the last few days the 
foreign press has been spreading rumours that Soviet Russia presented 
Turkey with an ultimatum demanding territorial concessions. Tass 
is authorized to say that these reports are an invention and do not 
correspond in any way with the truth’’. 

Mr. Butler’s statement regarding relations with the U.S.S.R. and the 
German allegations. (See Great Britain.) 

July 12.—A Moscow broadcast quoted the Bulgarian press for the 
report that there was complete chaos in Transylvania, and soldiers were 
deserting. The frontier area between Rumania and Bulgaria was 
deserted, and the Rumanian authorities were removing all valuables 
from the Dobruja. 

July 14.—The Moscow wireless, referring to the elections in the 3 
Baltic States, said a Labour-Peasant Army Front was working for a 
single list of candidates, whose programmes all included the following 
aims: alliance with the U.S.S.R.; democratization of the Army; sup- 
pression of the Fascist organizations and press; land for landless pea- 
sants; moratorium on all peasant debts to the State; and legislation of 
the right of free speech, organization, and the right to strike. 

July 18.—Request to Finland to demilitarize the Aaland Islands. 
(See Finland.) 

The Tass Agency stated that Mr. Churchill’s statement about Great 
Britain having consulted the Soviet Government on the subject of the 
3urma road was an “‘inexactitude’”’; but Mr. Butler had acquainted 
M. Maisky of the British Government’s decision. (See Great Britain.) 

July 20.—The Moscow morning broadcast in English made no 
mention of Hitler’s speech. 

July 21.—Stalin attended a parade in Moscow of 30,000 athletes 
chosen from 6 million young people from all over the country. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

July 11.—The Minister of the Interior resigned, and the Portfolio was 
taken over by the Prime Minister. 

July 12.—Vreme, in a leading article, said that, in spite of the British 
aim to destroy Nazism, after a year of war it was the democratic 
régimes that were being destroyed. The democratic system did not suit 
Yugoslavia; democratic institutions had induced an endless succession 
of failures and unsettled crises. But the new Europe was awaking, and 
new principles would rule European political life. It continued: 

“In the discussion for a principle, which is now proceeding, all State 
systems must be examined. The unanimous opinion is that we must not 
only copy, but also take account of our own conditions. This is correct 
but we must also recognize the value of the revolutionary movement in 
Italy and Germany. We have had Parliamentary democracy without 
copying France or England. Wewill probably have our own corporatism. 
Our public life is ripe for reforms, and needing them.” 

July 17.—The Politika remarked that the German press was now 
concentrating on the idea of an economic blockade of Great Britain 
rather than on conquest by force. 


ZANZIBAR 

July 21.—It was announced that the Sultan, the Executive Council 
and the Legislative Council had offered the British Government 
£20,000 for the purchase of fighter aircraft. 





